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The Grower and His 7 


1935 Clip 


There has been a gratifying improvement 
in the wool market in the last two weeks. 
Strength in foreign markets and domestic 
demand are dissipating some of the growers’ 
fears caused by the large supply reported as 
carried over from last year. The stocks are 
disappearing rapidly. 

Efforts and representations of the growers’ 
committee which was in Washington in March 
and April also have had something to do with 
stabilizing the situation. 

This season, more than ever before, the 
course of prices can be determined by the 
attitude of those growers who offer their clips 
to buyers in the field. Wools placed at the 

Official Organ of the market for handling on consignment by con- 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS cerns whose main effort is to serve their clients 
ASSOCIATION help to steady rather than upset the market. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Many phases of the present peculiar wool 
situation are presented on the editorial page, 
ent the in the report of the National Wool Marketing 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING Corporation, and in other material in this issue. a 








CORPORATION 


Boston, Mass. 











You Can Market 


at DENVER with 
CONFIDENCE 


that a broad outlet will exist. 


that you will get the full market compared to 
other points. 


that returns will be remitted promptly. 
that service and facilities are the best. 


that good fills will be received. 


that railroad service in and out will be excellent. 


that those on the market are constantly working 
to make it a better market. 


that the net returns will usually be the highest 
obtainable. 


mMOmMZmMOoe MAO 


THE DENVER MARKET BECAME ONE OF 
THE LARGEST IN THE NATION BY MAK- 
ING IT A PLACE WHERE GROWERS 
COULD "MARKET WITH CONFIDENCE"; 
WHERE THEY COULD SHIP THEIR LIVE- 
STOCK AND FORGET ABOUT IT, 
KNOWING THEY WOULD SHORTLY 
RECEIVE A CHECK FOR THE FULL 
MARKET PRICE. 
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For Easy Combing-Fast, Protective Shearing 


Tried and Proved Through 
Four Seasons 


The Stewart 5-W Comb is not an experi- 
ment. Thousands have been in regular use 
during the past four seasons. Results show 
it to be 100% successful. Where storm and 
sun make necessary a longer stubble than 
regular combs leave, the Stewart 5-W is the 
comb you need. 





STEWART 5-W Used in the 
West’s Largest Plants 


This protective comb is used exclusively 
in these plants. They include the largest 
in the West. 

J. B. Long Company Frank Roberts, 

Great Falls, Montana Rangely, Colorado and 
John G. Taylor Company, Watson, Utah 
Lovelock, Nevada Deseret Live Stock Co., 


Newhouse Shearing Co. 
Milford, Utah Woods Cross, Utah 


Coffin Sheep Company Pitchforth & Jensen, 
Yakima, Washington Elk Springs, Colorado 











MAIN FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
5505 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Easy Running 


STEWART Thick Comb 


5- 


W Here is the easiest running thick comb ever developed. 
Does not slow down the shearing to any consider- 


> Oo M B able extent. Each alternate tooth is shaped exactly 


y 
. 
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the same and is the same depth as on a regular 
Stewart comb. The two outside teeth and every other 
tooth between them are about three times as deep 
from top to bottom at the front end. Because of 
the extra depth of these runner-like projections, the 
cutting surface is raised above the skin and a longer 
stubble of wool or mohair is left on the sheep or 
goat. 


The teeth of the 5-W are thin from side to side and 
skillfully pointed the way shearers like them so they 
enter the wool freely. 


Shearers tell us that it is easy to tag with the 5-W 
comb and that because of the shape of the runner-like 
projections on the raised teeth, there is little tendency 
for wool yolk to gather on the lower side or between 


yj 


| the teeth. The Stewart 5-W is the right solution of 

Yy Uf the old problem of how to keep all the advantages 

] } YY of machine shearing and still leave enough wool on 
] / 


. 


for proper protection. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


45 Years Making WESTERN OFFICE: 


224 S. W. Temple Street 


Quality Products Salt Lake City, Utah 





The Centerv | 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


— is at — 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— 
From All Sections—To All Sec- 


tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the 


East’s Buying Point. 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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KANSAS CITY 


Every Convenience 


Best Service 
Nation Wide Demand 











VIOLIN 
STRINGS 


_.. have violin strings to do with the 
farmer? Much more than you might 
think—if he is a raiser of livestock. For 
violin strings are simply one of the many 
by-products manufactured by Armour and 
Company, and these by-products are im- 
portant to the livestock producer. 

In the early days of the packing industry 
many parts of animals, now made into val- 
uable by-products, were classed as waste. 
Obviously the packer could not pay the pro- 
ducer for material which had no value. To- 
day the price of stock is estimated not only 
on its value as meat, but on its value for by- 


ARMOUR = COMPANY 













products as well. The result is clear—because 
Armour makes violin strings, glue, leather, 
pharmaceuticals, soaps, and other by-prod- 
ucts the producer gets a better price for 
his livestock. 

Armour and Company has consistently 
led the way in experimentation and new 
product development. This service, along 
with many others, is part of Armour’s 
program for helping the stock raiser, a pro- 
gram inaugurated because we believe that 
prosperity for the farmer means prosperity 
for the packing industry as well. 


oS, ae 


President 
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Marketing Wool Direct To Mills Through The 
National Wool Marketing Corporation is a 


~worrwrrervrevrvrvrvrvrvrvrvrvweeveewfeed7f~ ys vt" 
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Sound Practice, Because:— 


1—The National is grower-owned and operated. It has no interests to 


serve other than those of its grower-customers. 


2—The National is located in Boston—wool marketing center of the 


United States. 


3—The volume of business handled by the National justifies the main- 


tenance of a selling organization composed of men of high standing 


in the Wool Trade. 


4—THE NATIONAL DOES NOT BUY OR SPECULATE IN 
WOOL FOR ITS OWN ACCOUNT. 
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5—The National is amply financed and guarantees payment to the 


growers of all net returns resulting from the sale of their wool. 


6—The National has established a reputation second to none for fair 


dealings with its mill customers. 


7—The National believes that a healthy wool market can exist only 
when the manufacturers can operate on a profitable basis. For this 
reason the National has always used its best efforts to prevent unwar- 


ranted price fluctuation so destructive to business stability. 


8—Orderly marketing through the National, if consistently followed 
through a term of years, will yield the best returns. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affiars 


Active demand from wool manufacturers in this 
country and strength in foreign markets, both be- 
coming more pronounced in April and early May, 
are weighing heavily in growers’ favor as transactions 

in 1935 clips become general. In the 
Wool four weeks following relaxation by the 
Strengthens Farm Credit Administration of its 

position on prices for all wool handled 
by approved consignees, there was a serious falling off 
in prices current on Summer Street for 1934 stocks. 
This decline took place in the face of unexpected 
strength abroad. It carried most classes of wool con- 
siderably below import parity prices. On April 29, the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration met for 
the first time with his Wool Advisory Committee and 
there was a joint session with the approved consignees. 

Soon after that a firmer tone came into the mar- 
ket. It seems to have been caused in part by the firm 
attitude of the growers in the West in scoffing the idea 
of establishing country prices on a twelve-cent basis. 
Mills with large goods orders on hand for which they 
had not purchased the wool became convinced that 
lower prices were not likely to come about and increased 
their purchases. 

The unwarranted decline of prices in April has 
not been recovered, but the market has come to where 
it is called a “‘seller’s” market in everything but price, 
—whatever that may mean to the growers whose last 
clips still are warehoused in Boston. 

As always happens at this time of year, the wool 
situation is complicated and confused by the fact that 
many houses selling consignments at boston, supposedly 
at the highest prices obtainable, are also attempting to 

buy as cheaply as possible in the larger 
Western producing sections. This leaves the whole 
Control Price situation virtually in control of those 

western and southwestern growers who do 
not follow the consignment policy and can be convinced 
that home offers are in line with the true market situa- 
tion. With some exceptions, these growers have been 
justifiably firm in their position. Those financed through 
government-connected loan concerns are relieved from 
pressure to raise wool money to meet current expenses. 
Apparently local banks have shared the growers’ opti- 
mistic view of wool matters, and the clip seems likely 
to move in accordance with judgments of growers and 
their creditors and not through fear or necessity of 
accepting low figures because they mean some cash 
in hand. 

As was suggested on this page last fall, a strong 
mill demand at shearing time can more than offset the 





influence of a comparatively large stock of last year’s 
wool, 


The use of reworked wool and other substitutes 
to cheapen woolen fabrics has met a reaction. This is 
set forth in this issue in the discussion of the situation 
by the National Wool Marketing Corporation. It seems 

possible that Senator Capper’s Truth- 
Wool in-Fabric Bill ae have — been 
; caught in the legislative jam of this ses- 
Substitutes th A similar bill was introduced in the 
House by Congressman Biermann of Iowa. Neither of 
these bills has yet been set for hearings, but an effort is 
being made to have them considered and reported from 
committees before Congress adjourns. 

Representatives of the National Wool Growers 
Association who contacted government departments 
were unable to secure approval by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation of any style of loans upon wools 

that would be a material support to the grow- 
Wool ers’ interest in the market. Apparently these 
Loans Officials are not willing to aid producers of 

other commodities in the same liberal way 
that was done through making guaranteed loans above 
market prices to corn and cotton raisers in 1933 and 
1934. It was not asked nor expected that loans on 
wool would now be available in a way to permit the 
borrower to deliver the collateral instead of paying the 
note in case the market should fall below the amount 
of the loan. At the time the decline in Boston, was 
checked and the panicky conditions which the growers 
feared seemed less likely to develop, there was very little 
official interest in wool stabilization. The growers’ com- 
mittee feels that if the market should decline again, 
or unfavorable conditions reappear, it would be pos- 
sible quickly to arrange for the making of loans in suf- 
ficient amounts to prevent prices going lower than 
parity with foreign markets. 

A number of wool growers’ associations and wool 
marketing organizations have made applications for 
hearings upon the question of licensing wool dealers 
engaged in interstate commerce to secure the observ- 

ance of fair trade practices as provided 
A. A. A. for in the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Code provisions on fair trade practices 
were discussed in March, 1934, at a conference of wool 
growers and dealers. The N. R. A. had then ordered 
that articles on fair trade practices be written into the 
wool dealers’ code. Although the growers and dealers 
came to agreement on nearly all points, no provisions 
as to practices were ever placed in the code. 








petition with consigned clips. 


It is probable that the A. A. A. will at least con- 
duct hearings on this matter in advance of the 1936 
season, though no official announcement has been made. 
Much uncertainty exists as to the powers and scope of 


The present law gives the A. A. A. full authority 
to license handlers of a commodity for the purpose of 
securing observance of fair trade practices. The prac- 
tices most discussed by A. A. A. officials of late are (1) 
charges for handling wool consignments, and (2) the 
fairness of the same dealers’ receiving growers’ clips for 
handling on a commission basis and at the same time 
buying wools on a speculative basis for resale in com- 
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the agricultural adjustment organization until Con- 
gress acts upon the bills under consideration for amerd- 
ing the A. A. Act. The House and Senate committees 
have approved an amendment which would set up the 
years of 1919 to 1929 as the base period for computing 
the parity price of wool in the event that a marketing 
agreement on wool should be put into effect in the 
future, or if it should be necessary to work out pro- 





visions of wool dealers’ licenses. The later base period 


shows a price of about 40 cents per pound on wool in 
the grease. This amendment does not make basic com- 
modities of wool or sheep or subject them to programs 
of production control. 








Grazing District Rules 


HE meeting held in Salt Lake 

on May 12 for the considera- 
tion of the proposed rules govern- 
ing the issuance of permits on graz- 
ing districts resulted in the approval 
of the rules as ‘outlined elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The grazing committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
submitted a recommendation that in 
the election of members of district 
advisory boards to represent sheep 
permittees, voting should be by 
groups according to size of flocks: 

For permittees each having 1200 
head or less: 2 members; 

For permittees each having 1201 
to 2500 head: 2 members; 

For permittees each having 2500 
to 5000 head: 2 members; 

For permittees each having 5000 
head or over: 2 members. 

In the event that there are no 
elector permittees in the largest or 
any other group, the membership 
should be allotted to the group next 
below, and should there be no small 
ownership group, its membership 
would be assigned to the groups of 
larger ownership. 

Director Carpenter stated that the 
application of this plan would be 
considered in each district and ac- 
tion taken by the federal supervisors 
for the state in which the district 
is located. 





The following federal grazing 
supervisors have been named for the 
states shown: Colorado, J. Q. Pet- 
erson; Utah, J. M. Kerr; Montana- 
Wyoming, R. E. Morgan; Idaho and 
Eastern Oregon, E. R. Greenslet; 
Arizona-New Mexico, A. D. Malo- 
hon; Nevada, California, and West 
Central Oregon, J. H. Leech. ° 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


California Ram Sale and Wool Show, Sacra- 
mento—May 22-23 


Salt Lake City— 


National Ram _ Sale, 
August 27-28 


California Wool Growers' Convention, San 
Francisco—November 21-22 











Court Action on Charges at 
St. Joseph Stock Yards 


federal three-judge court acted 

on May 2 to dissolve an in- 
junction previously issued to restrain 
the Secretary of Agriculture from 
enforcing a lower scale of charges 
which he had prescribed on May 1, 
1934, for the stock yards at the St. 
Joseph market. 

The official decision and order as 
to lowering charges was issued after 
prolonged legal procedure, public 
hearings, and written and oral argu- 
ments by attorneys for the stock 
yards owners, prominent . among 





whom is Swift and Co. The new 
rates prescribed in the 1934 deci- 
sion called for a reduction of $81,- 
§00 in the annual payments by ship- 
pers. The yards company was able 
to obtain a temporary injunction 
against the government order, but 
the judges who granted it, now have 
declined to make it permanent. 

This case was started in 1929. On 
February 11, 1931, the stock yards 
company asked for a rehearing, but 
this was denied and a decision ren- 
dered July 20, 1931. The yards 
company obtained a temporary in- 
junction and a rehearing was order- 
ed. The second hearings began 
November, 1932, and the second 
decision was reached May 4, 1934. 

During the existence of the last 
temporary injunction, which now is 
dissolved, the yards company was 
required to set apart the amounts 
collected in excess of the order of 
May 4, 1934. In the event of final 
approval of the new scale, the excess 
collections were to be returned to 
those who paid it. However, stock- 
men who have shipped to St. Joseph 
since May of last year should not 
look for immediate reimbursement 
of such amounts, as the yards com- 
pany may decide to attempt further 
legal action. 






























Taylor Grazing Districts 


Next Fall to See 28 in Operation—Meetings on Rules at Salt Lake City, May !|1!, and Denver, May 20. 


NNOUNCEMENT of the or- 


ganization of twenty-eight 
grazing districts under the Taylor 
law of 1934 has been made by the 
Secretary of the Interior. For some 
of these, the official proclamation 
has been made. Others will be pro- 
claimed soon. Arrangements are 
being made with a view to issuing 
temporary grazing licenses this fall. 
The law limits to 80 million acres 
the total area that can be included 
in all grazing districts on the pub- 
lic domain. The Committee on 
Public Lands of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has recommended an 
amendment removing all limitation 
of the area in such districts. This 
bill of changes in the Taylor law 
has not been acted upon by the 
House and it now seems improbable 
that the law will be changed at this 
session. If not, no more than 80 
million acres can be put under regu- 
lation in 1935. The number of dis- 


tricts to be put in operation in each—— N 


state this year would be as follows: 
California, 2; Oregon, 3; Nevada, 
2; Idaho, 1; Utah, 8; Wyoming, 1; 
Montana, 3; Colorado, 4; New 
Mexico, 4. 

Director of Grazing, Ferry R. 
Carpenter, has been in Washington 
during the past three months and 
has prepared tentative rules and 
regulations covering the election of 
advisory boards and also the issuing 
of temporary licenses for the first 
year of operation. After that, regu- 
lar term permits are to be given to 
successful applicants. These pro- 
posals have been approved by Sec- 
retary Ickes and are to be discussed 


at general meetings of stockmen, 


called for May 11, at Salt Lake City, 
and May 20, at Denver, Colorado. 
Later on the election of members 
of district advisory committees will 
be held and preparations completed 
for regulation during the fall and 
Winter season. 

Secretary Ickes announced that 
the temporary license method will 
be adopted in order to provide pro- 
tection for the existing livestock in- 


dustry utilizing the public domain 
until such time as permits can be 
provided. No fee will be charged 
for the licenses, and they will be re- 
vocable at any time at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary and will ter- 
minate upon issuance of permits in 
the districts. 

The regulations provide that after 
residents, bona fide settlers or occu- 
pants within or immediately adja- 
cent to grazing districts, who have 
dependent ranch property, are pro- 
vided with range for not to exceed 
10 head of work or milch stock 
kept for domestic_purposes, the fol- 
lowing preferential classes, in the 
order named, will receive licenses:_ 

1. Qualified applicants, with dependent 
commensurate property with prior use. 

2. Qualified applicants, who have prior 
juse, but not adequate commensurate prop- 

| erty. 

3. Qualified applicants with dependent 
commensurate property, but without prior 
use, 

otices of the establishment of 20 
grazing districts are now being pro- 
mulgated to the local land offices, 
and it is planned that meetings will 
be held during the next 30 to 60 
days for the election of advisory 
boards for these districts. These ad- 
visory boards will compile a list of 
licensees and special rules of range 
practice for each grazing district to 
be submitted for approval by the 

ecretary of the Interior. 

The list of licensees will be com- 

{ piled from applications for permits, 

\ which now may be filed iri the local 
land office for the district in which 
the involved land is located. 


Following the issuance of licenses, 
it is proposed to prohibit on lands 
of the United States within graz- 
ing districts: 

1. Grazing or driving across such lands 
of any livestock without a license or permit. 

2. Grazing or driving across grazing 
district lands of any livestock in violation 
of the terms of a license or permit. 

3. Allowing stock to drift and graze on 
said district lands without a license. 

4. Violation of the terms of any graz- 
ing or crossing license. 


—————— 


§. Constructing or maintaining any 
kind of works, structure, fence, or enclos- 
ure except under authority of the law. 

6. Destroying, molesting, disturbing or 
injuring property used, or acquired for use, 
by the United States in the administration 
of grazing districts, 


“The Secretary announced that 


copies of the proposed regulations 
would be furnished on request of 
any individual stockman who might 
be unable to attend the proposed 
meetings, and his written comments 
will be carefully considered. 

Official Circular Number 1, is- 
sued by the Division of Grazing and 
approved by Secretary Ickes on 
April 23, is entitled ‘Rules Pro- 
viding for Special Elections for 
District Advisors to Assist in Man- 
agement of Grazing Districts.” 

These rules indicate that it is the 
intention to give to the advisory 
boards considerable power in passing 
upon applications for permits and 
in prescribing rules and seasons for 
grazing the permitted stock. How- 
ever, the functions of the commit- 
tee are advisory and their decisions 
or recommendations are subject to 
approval or disapproval by the Di- 
rector of Grazing or the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

The following are some of the 
rules regarding the election of mem- 
bers of the advisory boards and their 
duties, as set forth in official Cir- 
cular Number 1: 

A special election of district advisors 
shall be held in each grazing district within 


90 days after the promulgation of the order 
therefor. * * * 


Any person offering to vote at such elec- 
tion shall possess the following qualifica- 
tions: 


I. U. S. Citizenship or one who has 
filed his declaration of intention to be- 
come a Citizen, 

II. A group, association or corpora- 
tion authorized to conduct business under 
the laws of the state in which the graz- 
ing district is located. Each such group, 
association, or corporation shall have one 
vote regardless of the number of mem- 
bers, partners, or stockholders. Such vote 
shall be cast by any authorized member, 
agent or officer. 

Til. A voter must have the qualifica- 
tions of a permittee in the district where 








he votes, which means that he must come 
under one of the following classes: 


(1) A bona fide settler or occupant 
of land in or near the district, owning 
livestock; (2) a resident within or 
near the district owning livestock; 
(3) a stock owner who has customarily 
run livestock on the public range of 
the district; (4) a land owner or lessee 
in or near the district engaged in the 

- livestock business or an owner or 
lessee of water or water rights, the 
proper use of whose land or water re- 
quires grazing privileges within the 
Guvle, * * ° 


The Director of Grazing may divide the 
district into voting precincts and fix the 
boundaries thereof and allocate number and 
classes of advisors to be elected therefrom 
and may designate voting places within such 
precincts convenient to the voters. * * * 

Owners of not to exceed ten head of live- 
stock kept for domestic purposes will be 
entitled to have one district advisor and 
such representative shall be a member of 
the class of owners who own not to exceed 
ten head of livestock kept for domestic 
purposes and who are otherwise eligible for 
a free use grazing permit. 

Persons eligible only for free use graz- 
ing permits shall be permitted to vote only 
for one of the nominees from their class 
and will not be permitted to vote for any 
other member, * * * 

Qualifications of District Advisors: All 
district advisors must possess the qualifica- 
tions of an elector as set forth in para- 


graphs I, II, III, and any other provisions 
of this circular; and at least half of such 
advisors in each livestock section shall be 
persons who have had experience with live- 
stock on the public lands of the district 
prior to January 1, 1934. The member rep- 
resenting the free use permittees shall not 
be required to have had previous range 
experience. 

Duties: District advisors shall recom- 
mend the issuance of grazing licenses and 
such special rules for range practice as seem 
advisable. 


The district advisors will not make any 


recommendation upon their own applica-’ 


tions but such applications shall be acted 
upon by the Director of Grazing. 

The district advisors may serve as mem- 
bers of a committee to represent and 
transact business in furtherance of the in- 
terests of the licensees of the district, not 
in conflict with the Taylor grazing act or 
the rules and regulations thereunder, when 
properly authorized to do so by vote of the 
said licensees, provided that the perform- 
ance of such services shall be independent 
of their duties as an advisory committee and 





they shall not receive any compensation or 
salary therefor from the United States. 

The Secretary of the Interior reserves the 
right to remove any district advisor for 
failure to discharge the prescribed duties 
of his office in accordance with the laws 
and regulations or for the good of the 
service. 





Nine Scientific Reasons for 


Wearing Wool 


HE British Research Association 

for the Woolen and Worsted 
Industries of Torridon, Headingley 
and Leeds, England, has recently 
conducted some exhaustive scientific 
tests on the value of wool for wear- 
ing apparel. The brief report of 
the deductions made from this work 
as printed in the April issue of Bos- 
ton Business, the official publication 
of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, is presented here. 

1. Elasticity. “Wool is a perfectly 
elastic material. It is unique in this 
characteristic. No matter how much 
it is stretched without breaking, it will, 
under ordinary circumstances, return 
to its original length. Clothes care- 
fully folded and stored, if made of 
wool, recover their appearance and 
shape, due to the marvelous elasticity 
and power of recovery of wool.” 

This means economy because the 
natural tendency of wool makes your 
wool suit return to its proper shape 
without wrinkles. 

2. Strength. “Wool is exceedingly 
strong even when wet. Compare the 
tensile strength of metal wires of the 
same diameter with wool: ‘Silver 19, 
copper (annealed) 18, gold 17, wool 
17, aluminum 12, tons per square inch 
tensile strength’.” 

3. Lightness. “Wool is fine and 
light.” Qne ounce of wool fiber of 
90’s quality would measure 100 miles 
in length. Some people think that any- 
thing made of wool must be heavy 
and bulky. This is wrong. Of late 
years the woolen and worsted mills of 
this country have been turning out 
beautiful, stylish, sheer, light-weight 
wool fabrics, weighing as light as 4 
to 8 ounces to the yard, 54 inches 
wide ;—as light as a zephyr, but with 
all the protection which wool affords. 

4. Wool as an Insulator. There is 
a scientific reason why a baseball 
pitcher pulls on a wool sweater the 
moment he leaves the mound, and why 
the white flowing robes of the Arabs 
are made of wool. That reason is that 
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wool is an insulator, protecting from 
both heat and cold. It protects the 
Arab from the burning heat of the 
desert at noonday and from the instant 
chill after sundown. Their camels are 
likewise protected by Nature’s own 
covering for them—camel’s hair, which 
like wool is a hollow fiber. The air 
pockets inside the wool fiber and in- 
side the serrations or scales which 
cover the outside of the wool fiber 
make each wool particle a miniature 
thermos bottle, in other words, a per- 
fect non-conductor of heat and cold, 
Therein lies your protection. 


5. Moisture Absorbing Power. “\Un- 
der ordinary conditions wool will ab- 
sorb 16 per cent of its weight of 
water.” Therefore it does not stick to 
the body and does not get “clammy.” 

6. Power to Transmit Ultra-Violet 
Rays. “The health giving rays of sun- 
shine must reach the body. These rays 
are most potent when the body is 
warm. Wool fabrics transmit ultra- 
violet radiation to an unusual degree.” 

7. Natural Characteristics as a Cov- 
ering for the Body. “Wool is the nat- 
ural clothing material. The primitive 
sheep, from which all sheep are de- 
scended, was provided with two coats 
to cover its body. The outer protective 
coat was of hair, whilst the inner cvat 
next the skin was of softer, finer and 
closer material known as wool. This 
wool has been developed by carefully 
controlled breeding, and the outer coat 
has gradually been eliminated. Wool 
was therefore intended by Nature to 
be the covering next the skin and its 
characteristics are those best designed 
to serve this purpose.” 


8. Luster and Softness. “Natural 
wool fibers possess a luster all their 
own. Not obtrusive nor artificially 
bright, but the beautiful soft sheen of 
the natural material. This natural 
luster can be preserved in wool fabrics. 
The ‘glossy’ coat of animals is well 
known. The sheep is no exception and 
wool has the beautiful natural animal 
luster.” 

“Softness of handle is a great char- 
acteristic of fine wool. Sensitive skins 
demand soft materials of exquisite 
handle, free from harshness. Fine 
wool supplies this need.” 

9. Durability. “To give a scientific 
test for durability would be difficult, 
but it is well known that for wearing 
properties wool is paramount. Strength 
and durability go hand in hand, and 
wool, as already. shown, has these 
properties to a high degree.” 

“It is thus seen that wool answers 
every test of the ideal textile fabric, 
and that scientific examination con- 
firms its wonderful wearing and health- 
giving properties. It can truly be said 
therefore :—‘Wear wool and be well’.” 

















Wool 


Promotion 


Starts 


Mr. Ernest C. Morse has been appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Associated Wool Industries as General Director 
of Wool Promotion. Mr. Morse was formerly head of the New 
Uses Section of the Cotton Textile Institute and, more recently, 
has been in charge of advertising, sales promotion and educa- 


tional activities for the American Bemberg Corporation. 


These 


two connections have provided him with rich experience in textile 
promotion and a valuable relationship with fashion authorities 


and store executives. 


It will be Mr. Morse's duty to execute the program adopted 
by the Board of Directors of A. W. |., which is made up of repre- 
sentatives of growers, dealers, and manufacturers. 


On April 30, Mr. Morse issued this statement to members 


of Associated Wool Industries. 


HE Associated Wool Industries 

is functioning. The organiza- 
tion is rapidly taking shape. Promo- 
tional activities have been started. 

At this time I want to personally 
express my appreciation of having 
been selected to head this interesting 
and worth-while movement. I am 
undertaking this work with enthu- 
siasm, but at the same time, with a 
full realization of the responsibility 
that has been placed upon me. 

We are very fortunate in having 
been able to secure such satisfactory 
office space adjacent to the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
We have approximately 2100 square 
feet of floor space with east, north 
and west exposures—three small pri- 
vate offices and the remainder of 
space consisting of one large room. 
We are particularly fortunate in 
having this northern exposure, which 
gives us an excellent opportunity 
for the proper display of fabrics 
and merchandise. 

The organization at the moment, 
in addition to your Director, con- 
sists of: 


Mr. Todd, who as Director of 
Merchandising and also because 
of his past activities as Field Sec- 
retary for both the Boston Wool 
and National Wool Trade Asso- 


ciations, has a wealth of experience 
and facts in connection with wool 
promotion. 


Mr. Drew at present is devot- 
ing his entire time to the manu- 
facturers with a view to secur- 
ing as nearly as possible 100 per 
cent representation in promotion. 
Later, he will be the liaison con- 
tact between the A. W. I., the 
various contributing members and 
those outside groups having allied 
interests. 

Miss Bates as Fashion Director 
has had wide experience in fash- 
ion and educational fields, and 
also is well known to fashion au- 
thorities, both in our own indus- 
try as well as other textile indus- 
tries and the fashion press. Her 
experience with the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute in the development 
of campaigns to further the use 
of cotton and in the creation of 
new markets and the organization 
and assembling information for 
swatching service and style bul- 
letins, her contacts with stores 
and consumer organizations will 
be very valuable to this organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Carothers as Publicity Di- 
rector has been active in fashion 
writing, advertising and public- 








ERNEST C. MORSE, 


Director of Wool Promotion for 
Associated Wool Industries 


ity. She held positions as President 
and International President of the 
Women’s Advertising Clubs, First 
Vice-President of the Women’s 
Advertising Clubs, First Vice- 
President of the Women’s Press 
Club of New York and Vice 
Chairman of the Press Committee 
of the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


We have actively started work. 


1. The publicity work is already 
under way. This work will include 
the preparation and presentation of 
fashion and editorial material to the 
trade and daily press, to the fashion 
and women’s magazines and the 
preparation of editorial material for 
use by stores and schools. 

2. A meeting was held on April 
22 of an advisory group comprising 
six women representing manufact- 
urers of women’s fabrics. This is 
the first of a series of such meetings 
at which we contemplate bringing 
together small groups of individuals 
who are specifically interested in 
some one problem. 

3. The scenario and script are in 
preparation for a retail sale training 
film which will dramatize the selling 
features of wool to the executives 
and employees of the country’s large 
stores. 
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A great deal of my time has 
naturally been used in discussions 
with Mr. Bessee and Mr. Nussbaum 
of the United Advertising Agency 
in an effort to become acquainted 
with what has already been done in 
the discussion of organization for 
immediate possible activities. 

While the office is not as yet com- 
pletely equipped or staffed, we will 
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be very glad to have everyone of our 
members visit us and make any sug- 
gestions about this work which oc- 
curs to them. 

We need and welcome informa- 
tion and suggestions from our mem- 
bers and particularly with regard to 
these products that have specific 
promotional possibilities. 

Ernest C. Morse 








Futures Market on the New York 
Wool Exchange 


E is of pertinent interest to the 
wool grower that wool is an agri- 
cultural product which is now sold 
on a futures market. This market 
is the New York Wool Top Ex- 
change, conducted by the Wool 
Associates of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, Incorporated. It has been 
in operation since May 18, 1934. 
Interests of the wool industry have 
for some time expressed a desire to 
put grease wool on a futures mar- 
ket. The lack of universally ac- 
cepted grading standards has been 
the hindering factor. The Wool Ex- 
change has solved the problem by 
trading in wool tops, a semi-manu- 
factured product of the combing 
process. 

Grading of tops offered on the 
Exchange is done by three of a list 
of 29 competent representatives of 
the wool trade, selected on a non- 
interest basis. Each consignment of 
tops is disguised as to origin and 
graded according to its comparison 
with an arbitrary standard of offi- 
cial types. The following is the ori- 
ginal standard, or panel as it is 
known in the wool trade, represent- 
ing the range of grades within which 
tops may be offered on the Ex- 


change: 

A1+11% Bi+ 8% Ci+ 5% 
A2+ 8% B2+ 5% C2+ 2% 
A3+ 5% B3+ 2% C3 Par 
A4 = Par B4— 1% C4— 4% 
Di+ 2% E1— 2% Fi— 5% 
D2 Par E2— 5% F2— 8% 
D3— 3% E3— 8% 

D4— 4% 


This system of grading eliminates 
the trade controversy as to the de- 
scription of grades used in the count 


system. For explanation, the letters 
A-F represent six grades of wool 
according to diameter of fiber 
existing in fine and half-blood wool. 
They are 70’s, 66’s, 64’s, 62’s, and 
60’s/58’s, respectively, according to 
the count system. The numbers 1, 
2, 3 and 4 represent the lengths: 
full staple top; good one-half staple 
top; ordinary French top; and short 
French top, respectively. The per- 
centage figures are variable. They 
represent the degree of variation 
which is due to differences in color; 
kind of combs used and percentage 
of nibs and vegetable matter pres- 
ent; strength; handle; bad hair; and 
presence of pulled wool. On each 
of these factors a sample is graded 
+1%, Par, or —1%. A lot will be 
rejected if it grades below —8%, 
consists of uneven top sliver that 
would interfere with manufactur- 
ing, contains more than 4 per cent 
oil, contains carbonized or contami- 
nated wool, or consists of wool con- 
taining mineral oil. Thus a lot is 
valued on its actual quality. 

For certification by the Exchange, 
two sample balls of wool tops, of 
five to six pounds each, representing 
each lot of 5,000 pounds or less, or 
three samples representing each lot 
of 5,000 to 20,000 pounds, are pre- 
sented by the dealer in tops with a 
request for inspection. Delivery 
contracts may then be made for 
any month during the year. 

In regulating transactions on the 
Exchange there is considerable tech- 
nical detail which must be observed. 
In general, one must realize that 









the Exchange brings buyers and 
sellers together. It is operated purely 
on a commission basis. Its value to 
an industry is primarily a protec- 
tion to dealers and manufacture‘s, 
and is attained by hedging. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that on 
any exchange there are individuals 
who transact business on a purely 
speculative basis. It is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable to eliminate these 
speculators. They assume the risk 
of price fluctuation, which marked- 
ly exists in the wool industry, and 
thus they make hedging possible for 
those who deal directly in wool. 

Hedging on the part of the dealer, 
or a cooperative growers’ organiza- 
tion, as it has been done in the wheat 
industry, may be done similarly with 
wool. A grower might decide before 
shearing time that the price of wool 
for an immediate sale is favorable, 
but he is not able to receive a con- 
tract on his wool. The Exchange 
offers an alternative. He can sell 
wool futures on the basis that one 
5,000 pound contract, which is an 
Exchange unit, will hedge one car- 
load of grease wool. If at shearing 
time the price of wool has dropped, 
he can sell his wool, and cover his 
futures sale by buying back the 
amount of futures which he had 
sold. Because there is a direct cor- 
relation betweén the price of grease 
wool and tops, the grower will make 
a profit when he buys back the fu- 
tures at a decreased price. 

The manufacturer may hedge an 
order for cloth by buying futures 
at a rate which will insure a fair 
profit. He will then be assured that 
an increase in the price of tops will 
not affect the financial margin 
which he must have for the success- 
ful operation of his business. He 
will be able to operate on the basis 
of his knowledge of his business 
without considering the uncertain 
element of speculation. Ultimately, 
a futures contract will be delivered 
on an exchange, but for the purpose 
of hedging there need be no ex- 
change of product. The transaction 
must be backed by evidence of re- 
liable securities. Thus an exchange 
substantially protects all transac- 
tors by requiring a refundable finan- 
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cial deposit, or margin by those who 
deal on the exchange. At the present 
time it is believed that government 
supervision will further eradicate 
certain undesirable features of an 
exchange, namely, transactions by 
inexperienced individuals, transac- 
tions by inadequately financed indi- 
viduals, and price manipulation. 
Wool growers will be vitally in- 
terested in the Wool Top Exchange 
since it offers protection and stimu- 


lation in the wool trade despite the 
market outlook; since it results in a 
more stable collateral; since it offers 
a reliable price index; and since it 
puts middleman operations on a fair 
profit rather than speculative basis. 
These are claims of the Exchange 
which merit the attention of the 
wool growers of the nation, as well 
as the fact that wool is sold on the 
Exchange on an actual quality basis. 
Logan, Utah Elwood Spencer 








Selling Wool by Auction 


By J. F. WALKER 


E would be a very easily satisfied 

sheepman that would be entirely 
content with the American way of 
disposing of the wool clip. When a 
country with as large a consumptive 
capacity as has the United States is 
producing a product, certain quan- 
tities of which must be imported 
normally to meet consumer demand, 
that at times sells for almost as little 
as the import duty, something is 
wrong. That this has been generally 
recognized is evidenced by the many 
efforts that have been made in re- 
cent years to bring about a better 
system of selling wool. 

All these systems have been con- 
fined to an effort to afford the 
grower a greater control in handling 
his wool. None have endeavored to 
find a different way of putting the 
clip into mill hands other than has 
been the practice’ for generations, 
namely, selling at private treaty. 
The disadvantages of this method of 
selling have been recognized by pro- 
ducers of practically all of our farm 
commodities, and new plans have 
been devised for disposing of them. 
Eventually most of these plans have 
ended in some sort of open competi- 
tive markets where buyer and seller 
meet, and values are determined by 
the bidding of those most in need 
of the article offered or those who 
are optimistic as to its future value. 
More and more we are seeing the 
auction plan being used as the 
method best adapted to secure the 
greatest price advantage to the pro- 
ducer. 


The grain and cotton exchanges 
are modified auction sales, so are the 
terminal livestock markets. Eggs, 
poultry, fruits, and vegetables are 
having values established through 
auctions at large consuming centers. 
Very recently there has been a great 
development of livestock auctions 
at county seat towns in our Mid- 
west States where both fed and feed- 
er stuff are sold. Breeders of pure 
bred livestock use auctions for sell- 
ing their surplus stock. The ram 
sales at Salt Lake and other western 
centers establish values on every 
ram sold in the intermountain coun- 
try. Tosay that wool cannot be suc- 
cessfully sold in a like manner is to 
confess an ignorance of the way that 
the bulk of the clip of the world is 
sold, or to acknowledge an unwill- 
ingness to make the effort required 
in changing the system now in use. 

Sheepmen have been told that pri- 
vate trading is best for this country, 
and yet our private trades are all 
based on values at the London wool 
auctions. If you doubt this, watch 
how a drop in London auction prices 
depresses our market here. 

What can auction sales accom- 
plish is a question frequently asked. 
Here are a few of the benefits that 
will follow: 

1. Each wool grower is paid the 
appraised value which the actual 
user puts on his clip. It will en- 
courage the better production and 
preparation of wool for market. 

2. It provides for an orderly 
system of selling wool through 
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limiting the monthly offerings to 
consumptive requirements. 

3. It affords a wide selection to 
mill men of various types and grades 
of wool. 

4, It permits an easy and rapid 
inspection of the wools offered, sav- 
ing time and expense as well as 
giving a more accurate idea as to 
the quality of the offering. 

5. It will eliminate competitive 
selling where dozens of salesmen are 
continuously begging at mill doors 
for an order, and in its place sub- 
stitute competitive buying by the 
mills. 

6. It will bring the wool market 
out into the open. Business trans- 
acted in secret is open to suspicion 
of special favors or advantageous re- 
bates to favored concerns. Every 
other concern tries to secure similar 
advantages with the result ‘that a 
continuous effort is being made to 
beat prices down. 

The auction sale brings open trad- 
ing where each mill may know what 
the other mill is paying for its raw 
material. Its influence is to raise 
rather than depress prices. It pro- 
vides an accurate way of finding out 
just how much wool is being put 
into consumptive channels month 
by month. It lends itself readily to 
adjusting offerings to consumptive 
needs. It informs the grower as to 
the kind of wool in demand as well 
as comparative values of différent 
grades of wool, thus helping him 
in his breeding program. It brings 
certainty out of doubt and confi- 
dence out of distrust. It safeguards 
the grower’s interest through reserve 
bids placed by experienced men who 
know wool values. 

A prominent Australian wool ex- 
pert who recently studied the Am- 
erican system of selling wool re- 
marked that what it needed most 
was “the light of day.” Bringing 
the wool market out in the open or 
“the light of day” will only come 
through the efforts of the grower. 
So long as he is satisfied to let things 
go as they are, nobody well estab- 
lished in the business as it is now be- 
ing operated is going to persuade 
him differently. The move is up to 
the sheepman himself. 











Around the 


Range Country 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Temperatures have been some- 
what above normal, but there has 
been a decided dearth of moisture 
over much of the panhandle section, 
Amarillo reporting but 0.05 inch, 
though the April normal is 1.83 
inches. High daytime temperatures 
late in the month and a considerable 
wind movement kept much dust 
moving and prevented range and 
pasture growth in the northern pan- 
handle section. Cattle are neverthe- 
less mostly in fair to good condition, 
many having been moved from the 
driest areas; and in the Abilene sec- 
tion they are improving. 


Killeen 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been fair during April; what grass 
there was had some strength in it. 
The grass is very short, but since the 
last rainfall, prospects for summer 
feed are more promising. 

The lamb crop is about 65 pex 
cent of what it was a year ago, so 
far as numbers are concerned. 

Wool sales are being made at 16 
to 18 cents, with a 3 per cent dis- 
count for tags. 

There are no coyotes around here, 
but we have a good bit of difficulty 
with dogs. 

J. W. Crouch 


ARIZONA 


Nights were cold, especially over 
the northern portion; and precipi- 
tation has not been heavy anywhere, 
and confined largely to the north- 
ern portion. Livestock as a rule are 
doing well, as feed and water sup- 
plies have held out satisfactorily. 
Sheep have been. migrating north- 
ward to summer range elevations. A 
few sheep were destroyed by wild 
dog packs near Phoenix. Lamb mar- 
keting has been on for some time. 





Holbrook 


Feed conditions are fair (April 
23); it is quite dry, however. There 
is a lot of moisture in the ground, 
but we need some light rains. The 
cold nights we are having are hold- 
ing back the grass on the spring 
range. The summer range looks 
very promising and, with light rains 
now, will be excellent. 

Our lamb crop is about the same 
in size as it Was a year ago. 

No wools have been sold here 
recently; an advance of 10 cents a 
pound is being made on consigned 
wools. 

Sheepmen in this section have not 
been able to reduce their costs much 
in the last two years. 

Chet Leavitt 


NEW MEXICO 


Some warm weather occurred, but 
generally cool temperatures prevail- 
ed. It was too windy also for best 
moisture conservation. Dry weather 
has persisted over the eastern por- 
tion, but some moisture has favored 
the growth of grass over north- 
western areas. Livestock continue 
poor in most sections, due to slow 
grass and feed shortages. However, 
only a few livestock losses have oc- 
curred. New grass is also available 
May 1 in the southwestern portion. 


Clayton 


No moisture, and no grass or feed 
(April 26). Conditions are worse 
than for the past 20 years at this 
time. There is no grass on the spring 
range and unless we get some gen- 
eral rains, there’ll be none on the 
summer range. 

The average winter loss has ranged 
from 10 to 20 per cent and it looks 
bad for lambing, which starts about 
May 1. 

There have been no sales of wool 
yet. 
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Conditions here are serious and 
very disheartening. 
H. C. Farber 


COLORADO 


A little warm weather occurred, 
but generally the month was cold 
and backward. Precipitation was 
ample over western slope counties, 


but east of the Divide it has been 


very dry and detrimental to live- 
stock. While good precipitation oc- 
curred at Denver, it was compara- 
tively local. As the spring is fairly 
well advanced all the lower country 
that had moisture is showing good 
grass growth. Livestock are poor 
over the southeast, and many of 
them are poor over the northeast. 
Livestock are in satisfactory shape 
over the western portion, but snows 
have interfered somewhat with 
shearing. 





HE notes oneweather conditions, 
appearing under the names of 
the various states in Around the 
Range Country, are furnished by J. 
Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month of April. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _ inter 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com 
ment and opinions upon question: 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to woo! 
growers. 











Fruita 


Cold weather is retarding the 
growth of feed here. The last few 
days have been warmer, however, 
and the grass (April 28) is getting 
a good start on the spring range. 
Summer feed should be good, es- 
pecially if we have some rains dur- 
ing the season. 

Our winter loss was about 10 per 
cent up to April 1 and since then 
another 10 per cent has been marked 
up. This big loss since the first of 
the month has been due largely to 
grubs in the head. If we cannot do 
something about this and if weather 
conditions do not change, there 
won’t be many sheep left around 
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here in another year or two. If any- 
one can give me a good treatment 
for grub in the head, other than pine 
tar, for a prevention, I would appre- 
ciate having it. 

We have saved about the same 
number of lambs as we did last year 
in lambing operations up to date, 
but not much lambing has been done 
so far. 


Production costs have increased 
about 20 per cent due to the drouth 
and high feed prices. 


Walter Buniger 
Delta 


The weather has been backward; 
feed conditions are fair (April 30). 
Spring range forage is short but 
growing fast. This is about an aver- 
age season; last year at this time it 
was exceptionally warm. There is 
ample snow on most of the summer 
ranges and feed should be good. 


Lambing percentages so far are 
about the same as they were a year 
ago. 

No sales of wool have been re- 
ported up to date, but advances of 
12 cents a pound are being made on 
consignments. 


Coyotes are more troublesome, be- 
cause we have had fewer govern- 
ment trappers at work and the low 
price of fur has not made it worth 
while for others to trap. 


Steele Burgin 
UTAH 
The first half was warm and fair- 
ly wet, promoting the growth of 
grass and browse to a certain extent, 
but the last two weeks were cool 
and backward, with more precipi- 
tation, mostly over the northern 
portion. A few middle and south- 
ern locations were in need of rain, 
but rain occurred May 1, leaving 
range conditions rather promising. 
Livestock have held up fairly well 
with little extra feed, and in the 
last week spring ranges were being 
occupied generally. Shearing was 
progressing in places. 


NEVADA 


Warm weather in the last week 
or so was very favorable for ranges, 
as moisture has been generous over 
most of the northern portion of the 
state, though some counties have had 
cool weather because of snow cover- 
ing. Livestock have continued to do 
fairly well, and shearing was finish- 
ed in a few places. Cattle have 
gained noticeably, as ranges have 
made a good showing as a rule. 


Deeth 


The nights are very cold (April 
27); there has been plenty of mois- 
ture, however, and the grass is fair 
to good. If we get a few warm days, 
it will be excellent. 

From 12 to 15 cents a pound has 
recently been paid for wool, with a 
one per cent discount for tags. No 
wools have been taken on consign- 
ment. 

Our lambing percentages are 
about the same as usual up to this 
time. 

Coyotes are more troublesome, 
since the government trappers laid 
off and there has been no bounty. 

I think costs of production have 
been cut about 10 per cent in the 
last couple of years. 

Lyle Beeney 





























Uvada 


Conditions here are 75 per cent 
better than a year ago. The brush 
is green on spring ranges and pros- 
pects are good for summer forage. 

No wool has been sold or consign- 
ed from this locality. There is talk 
of 15-cent wool this year. There is 
not much use running sheep at such 
price. You cannot afford to feed 
corn at that figure or meet the ex- 
penses of operating. 

Coyotes have been very bad here. 
They kill the sheep and strip the 
bones; hide and all is eaten up. 


Gustave Henroid 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have been near or 
somewhat above normal as a rule, 
and precipitation has been deficient 
over the southern portion. The 
northern half of the state had bene- 
ficial precipitation, improving pas- 
tures and ranges materially in places. 
As a general rule both livestock and 
ranges are rated as excellent. The 
first cutting of alfalfa has become 
general. 


OREGON 


Most of the month was cold and 
wet, especially over the western 
portion; but the last week was much 
warmer, with scattered precipita- 
tion in beneficial amounts. Never- 
theless frosty weather over the in- 

















Idaho Shed Lambs on the Spring Range. 
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terior has retarded spring growth. 
Water shortages have prevented the 
growth of alfalfa in a few places; 
pastures have made a slow but steady 
gain. Livestock are not in very good 
shape, their spring gains being re- 
tarded by the shortage of feed. 
Lambing has continued, and some 
progress is reported. 


Heppner 


During March we had a lot of 
cold, frosty weather which made 
conditions very bad here, much 
worse than in previous years at that 
time. However, since April 1 we 


have had fine rains and the feed 


situation is much improved. 


In our particular outfit, winter 
losses have been very slight; we 
cannot say how it is with others. 


There are about the same number 
of ewes to lamb this year as last, but 
in the lambing done so far, the yield 
is smaller. 


Coyotes give us very little trouble 
on the home range, but they are bad 
on the summer range, due to lack of 
government hunters. 


Our books show a .0089 per cent 
reduction in the cost of production 
in the last two years. The price of 
wool and sheep must increase if the 
wool growers are to stay in the busi- 
ness, for they cannot reduce costs 


further. 
Hynd Bros. Company 


Mitchell 


We have had some fine rains, and 
feed conditions are very good (April 
25),—better grass in fact than we 
have had for years. Feed will also 
be good on the summer ranges. 


No offers have been made for our 
wool yet; 10 cents is advanced on 


consigned wools. Machine shearers 
are getting 11 cents with board. 
Coyotes seemed to have increased 
on account of the mild winter. 
It is estimated that operating ex- 
penses have been reduced about 5 
per cent in the last two years. 


L. L. Jones 
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WASHINGTON 


The month was cold and back- 
ward, as much as ten days or two 
weeks behind usual vegetation de- 
velopment. Moisture has been fre- 
quent and heavy enough for vege- 
tation and crops generally. Grain 
and grass, however, are doing well 
on the whole, and winter wheat is 
especially good in places. Livestock 
have done well through the month. 
Sheep shearing has continued and 
flocks are moving to summer range 
lands. Some livestock feeding has 
been reported until rather recently. 


Centralia 


This has been a very backward 
spring; no green grass for the ewes 
to graze on until a few days ago. 
As a result they have not had much 
milk for the lambs and the lambs 
are not growing as they should at 
this time of the year. It was just 
cold enough all winter to prevent 
the grass from growing. We had 
practically no sunshine until April 
20. 

Most of the flocks are small in 
this section, running from 25 to 
75 mostly, but with a few, very few, 
at 500 to 750. 


IDAHO 


Cool, cloudy weather prevailed 
with numerous showers and snows, 
providing ample moisture for pres- 
ent and near future needs as a rule. 
Wheat is good to excellent over the 
western portion, and meadows, pas- 
tures and ranges are in fairly good 
condition, but are backward because 
of the cold weather. Some lower 
ranges, nevertheless, are furnishing 
considerable amounts of forage. 
Livestock are mostly in good con- 
dition, and making slow gains. 


Filer 


We have had good moisture all 
during April and feed is from fair 
to good (May 3). On the whole, 
however, feed conditions are better 
at this time than they have been for 
a couple of years. Spring range feed 
will be a little late, but should be 


good. Summer feed also looks very 
promising. 

The early lamb crop is light. 

Fifteen cents has recently been 
paid for 1935 wool, with a 1 per 
cent discount for tags. Advances of 
10 cents are being made on consign- 
ed wools. Shearers are getting 17 
cents a head, without board. 

Advancing feed and labor costs 
have counteracted any other reduc- 
tions that have been made in pro- 


duction costs recently. 
R. S. Blastock 


MONTANA 


Cold, wet, cloudy weather has 
held moisture supplies generally at’ 
a rather high state, and the great 
need is for warmth. Livestock have 
made slow progress and occasional 
losses were persistently reported in 
regions of least forage and feed. 
Alfalfa is making a poor start, and 
it is revealed that some has died be- 
cause of last season’s drouth, over 
eastern counties. No great amount 
of pasture is available yet for live- 


stock. 
Geraldine 


Feed and weather conditions here 
(April 27) are worse than bad. It 
is colder and there’s more snow than 
we have had at this time for the past 
two or three years. Spring range 
grass is just starting to grow. Pros- 
pects are good, however, for a nice 
growth of feed on the summer 
ranges. 

In lambing done so far, the num- 
ber saved is about 5 per cent below 
that of last year. 

I haven’t heard of any transac- 
tions in wool yet. 

With provisions higher in price 
and labor charges up, our produc- 
tion expenses are increasing instead 
of going downward. 

Big Sag Land and Livestock Co. 


Teedee 


We have had plenty of moisture 
and the grass is starting fine; the 
spring range is good. 

Lambing is just commencing, 
with about 25 per cent fewer ewes 
to lamb than last year. 

(Continued to page 37) 
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A New Development in Measuring 


Fiber Quality 





Relationship to Economic Position of American Wool Grower—Application to Wool Improvement 
By J. |. HARDY, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. D. A. 


|. Yeseinscaintesiaiainie method for 


measuring wool has been per- 


fected recently whereby an accurate 
measure of its fineness and uniform- 
ity may be readily obtained. This 
method furnishes greatly enlarged 
photographs of cross-sections of 
over 100 fibers. The cutting of the 
cross-sections and photographing of 
the fibers require only a few min- 
utes. These cross-section photo- 
graphs furnish a vivid picture of 
the fineness and uniformity of the 
wool and may be readily measured 
or compared to a fixed standard. II- 
lustrations A, B, and C of Figure 1, 
show such cross-sections magnified 
500 diameters. The samples from 
which these cross-sections were 
made were taken from the sides of 
purebred sheep of the same breed, 
and show a wide range in fineness. 
A and B are of ewe’s wool and C of 
ram’s wool. A shows a high degree 
of uniformity and is 58’s in fineness. 
B is of the same average fineness as 
A but less uniform. C, although 
of the same breed, is 46’s in fineness, 
also lacks uniformity and has a pro- 
nounced ovality in shape which 
makes it less desirable for spinning. 
These three illustrations represent a 
variation which may be found in 
many breeds of sheep and demon- 
strate a real opportunity for wool 
improvement so that it will better 
meet the needs of the manufacturer 
and in time make the importation of 
foreign wools unnecessary. 

The question is often asked, 
“What is the best kind of wool to 
grow?” Several years ago a very 
prominent wool manufacturer ans- 
wered this question by saying, 
“Wool which is uniform.” Efforts 
have been made for years in this di- 
rection. Progress has necessarily been 
slow because eye judgment was 
largely depended on and the uni- 


formity and fineness of wool are 
frequently different from what 
they appear to the eye. In spite of 
this difficulty some breeders have 
succeeded in producing very uni- 
form wool. 


skirted, are light shrinking and are 
usually more uniform in fineness. 
Furthermore, a manufacturer who 
needs a very large quantity of wool 
of one particular grade, especially 
in the case of very fine and very 
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FIG. 1. Cross-sections of wool from purebred sheep of the same breed magnified 500 times. 
A and B, ewe's wool; C, ram's wool. 


Every wool producer is interested 
in obtaining full value for his prod- 
uct. Therefore he is interested in 
wool improvement if he can be 
shown that it will pay. Some wool 
producers fail to understand the 
reasons for the domestic use of for- 
eign wool in preference to domes- 
tic wools of similar grades. Let us 
look for a moment at some of the 
economic factors involved in the 
utilization of wools in this country, 
not overlooking, of course, the fact 
that we have some domestic wools 
which are eagerly sought by the 
trade on account of their good spin- 
ning and felting qualities. There are 
practical reasons for some manu- 
facturers’ buying foreign wools in 
preference to domestics of the same 
grade. They may cost less, pound 
for pound, in the finished fabric, 
due to less wastage in the foreign 
wools than in the domestic. Al- 
though the foreign wool is of course 
of the same average fineness in simi- 
lar grades, the fleeces have been 


coarse wool, may actually be com- 
pelled to pay more for the foreign 
wool than for domestic wool of the 
same grade. This may be because 
he is unable to obtain a sufficient 
uniformity in fiber qualities to en- 
able him to have a dependable sup- 
ply throughout the year. 

There seems to be a real oppor- 
tunity for an individual or group 
of individual breeders to put forth 
a special effort to make further im- 
provements in their wool in order 
to have our domestic wool more de- 
sirable for the manufacturer. Such 
improvement must come for the 
most part through the selection and 
use of rams which transmit heredity 
for wool of definite fineness and 
uniformity. 

In reviewing the consumption of 
foreign and domestic wools during 
the last decade, the years 1928 and 
1929 are considered as representa- 
tive for high consumption, and the 
years 1932 and 1933 for the low. 
The average number of pounds of 
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wool imported and consumed by 
manufacturers annually for these 
two periods, (1928-1929, and 1932- 
1933) is shown in Table I. Our do- 
mestic wool consumption for these 
two periods is shown in Table II. 
The great bulk of our wool im- 
ports consists of carpet wool, which 
is obtained from the foreign mar- 
ket because it is not grown domes- 
tically, most of these being grown 
in Asiatic countries, Russia, and 
South America. Of this kind of 


wool there was consumed in round 
numbers, an average of 116,000,000 
pounds out of the 165,000,000 
pounds of foreign wool consumed 
in the years 1928 and 1929, ‘and 
an average of 58,000,000 pounds of 
the 71,000,000 consumed in the 
years 1932 and 1933. 

It is of interest to know the per- 
centage distribution in this country 
of the various breeds of sheep pro- 
ducing the different grades of wool. 
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The 1930 census of purebred sheep 
in the United States, shows: 











Percent Breed Grade of Wool 
12. Merino Fine 
27 Rambouillet Fine 
3 Southdown % and 3/8 Blood 
1 Dorset 3/8 and 4 Blood 
20° Shropshire 3/8 and 4 Blood 
23 Hampshire 3/8 and %4 Blood 
3 Oxford 14 and Low 4 Blood 
2 Lincoln Low 4 and Braid 
1 Cheviot 4, Blood 
8 All others 








Merinos are concentrated in Ohio 
and Texas, with lesser number in 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Oregon, New York and West 
Virginia. 

Rambouillets are for the most 
part in the western and _ south- 
western range states, but are also 
found in the farm states, especially 
Ohio and Michigan. 

Southdowns are most numerous 
in Kentucky, Shropshires in the 
Corn Belt and Great Lakes region, 


TABLE | 
Average Consumption of Imported Wool (Scoured Basis) by United States* 























Average Average Value 
GRADE 1928 & 1929 1932 & 1933 1928 & 1929 1932 & 1933 
(Pounds) (Pounds) 
64s, 70s, 80s—Fine __......... 10,129,075 3,638,800 $ 9,815,073.68 $ 1,437,326.00 
§8s, 60s—'4 Blood... 5,514,900 1,567,200 4,406,405.10 481,130.40 
$6s—3/8 Blood 7,654,725 1,137,825 5,817,591.00 317,453.18 
48s, 50s—'4 Blood... 11,775,885 2,380,845 7,524,790.52 S$7,117.73 
36s, 46s—Low 14 Blood 
and Lincoln 14,520,885 4,572,630 7,565,381.09 836,791.29 
Total... 49,575,470 13,297,300 $35,129,241.39 $ 3,629,818.60 
(Imports for Consumption) 
Carpet Wool __. 115,775,821 58,168,000 42,287,318.50 7,998,150.60 
T° | ™ peer 165,351,291 71,465,300 $77,416,559.89 $11,627,969.20 
TABLE II 


Average Consumption of Domestic Wool (Scoured Basis) by United States* 














Average Average Value 
GRADE 1998 & 1929 1932 & 1933 1928 & 1929 1932 & 1933 
(Pounds) (Pounds) 

' 648, 70s, 80s—Fine.__. 47,955,960 55,262,880 $ 48,915,079.20 $29,720,376.86 
§8s, 60s—!4 Blood _____. _ 29,356,600 29,485,600 29,227,430.96 15,164,444.08 
$6s—3/8 Blood 30,038,000 29,205,400  28,244,473.14  14,228,870.88 
48s, 50s—'%4 Blood... 27,981,660 24,789,315 23,929,915.63 10,981,666.55 
36s, 46s—Low 14 Blood 

and Lincoln___. 7,015,237 9,243,782 5,311,937,46 3,547,763.53 
Renan REPT 142,347,457 147,986,977 $135,628,836.39 $73,643,121.90 








*Scoured basis figures for carpet wool imported for consumption in 1932 and 1933 and grease basis figures 
for all other wools both foreign and domestic were obtained from the Division of Statistical and Historical 
Research of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and converted to the scoured basis by using yield 
values obtained from the Bureau of the Census. The scoured weight of carpet wool imported in 1928 
and 1929 was based on the shrinkage values for 1932 and 1933. Consumption figures used in these 


tables represent 75 to 80 per cent of the total consumption by the manufacturing industry of the United 
States, The prices were obtained from the weekly reports of the Division of Livestock Meats and Wool of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. An average yearly figure was obtained by using the first 
weekly quotation of each month. 








while Dorsets, Oxfords, Cheviots 
and all other breeds are scattered 
about the Central and Middle At- 
lantic divisions. 

Hampshires are concentrated in 
the range states but are also quite 
important in Kentucky, Missouri, 
Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee. 

Lincolns are found mostly in the 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States, 
On the other hand, Romneys, Cots- 
wolds, Corriedales, Suffolks, and 
Karakuls are scattered in both the 
range and farm states. 

It will be noted that there was 
an average of 49,575,470 pounds of 
foreign wool other than carpet wool 
consumed in this country for each of 
the years 1928 and 1929, while less 
than one third as much was con- 
sumed in 1932 and 1933, or an aver- 
age of 13,297,300 pounds, showing 
how imports of wool have decreased 
during the depression. At the same 
time, there was an increase in con- 
sumption of domestic  wools 
amounting to more than 5,000,000 
pounds. 

The opportunity herein suggested 
for improving wools of the United 
States should encourage sheep breed- 
ers to strive for worthwhile re- 
ward by giving more attention to 
wool improvement in their breed- 
ing operations.. 





Dry Winter in Texas 
W E have had it very dry in this 


section of Texas, although 
sheep have stood up under the 
drouth very well. I doubt though 
if their owners fared so well as they 
have taken quite a bit of a loss the 
last few years and their overhead 
has been increased by the necessity 
of buying feed. Most banks are 
charging 8 per cent or more inter- 
est, which leaves very little for the 
producer at the end of the year, and 
if the drouth should continue, there 
is no telling what will happen. 
Conditions at present (May 13) 
are very bad on the spring range. 
General rains on May 2, however, 
have made things look a little more 
hopeful for summer forage. 


Comfort, Texas Henry Cowan 
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Cooperation of Sheepmen 
Ask in Bighead 


Investigation 


b Beicet Bureau of Animal Industry 
again solicits cooperation of 
sheep owners in the investigation of 
the causes of the bighead disease. 
This disease has taken a heavy toll 
from range flocks in the past and 
the real cause has never been under- 
stood. Not knowing the cause, 
nothing worth while could be done 
in the way of prevention, and treat- 
ment of affected animals has not 
been successful. 

As in most other ailments of sheep 
and livestock, the best defense of 
the stockman lies in a full knowl- 
edge of the causes of the various ail- 
ments and then in preventing or 
avoiding the conditions through 
which those causes come. 

For several years some of the 
veterinarians and scientists trained 
in pathology and bacteriology who 
are on the staff of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
have been trying to locate the cause 
or causes of bighead in sheep. Ma- 
terial in the way of active cases for 
laboratory study could not be ob- 
tained in the neighborhood of those 
laboratories. Cases from a distance, 
even if surviving, were unsatisfac- 
tory subjects for studies of the ori- 
gin of the disease. 

Last year the Bureau of Animal 
Industry arranged to have two 
members of its staff spend several 
months in the field during the time 
the outbreaks of bighead are most 
frequent. These men were Dr. A. 
B. Clawson, physiologist, and Dr. 
T. B. Huffman, assistant veterin- 
arian. A review of their work was 
printed in the Wool Grower early 
this year (January, 1935). 

That report of progress puts the 
bighead trouble in a new light. The 
findings of last year are more than 
suggestive. To a layman they seem 
to be conclusive and to show the 
way to total prevention. But scien- 
tific investigators must have air- 
tight cases. Doctors Clawson and 
Huffman are again in the West this 
spring. They plan to be on the 
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ground before and during more 
outbreaks of bighead. They want 
to know more about the plants and 
other conditions that exist when 


these outbreaks come. If they can 
get facts enough to take a healthy 
sheep and produce a typical case of 
bighead then only will they be sure 
they have located the real cause or 
causes. 

At the request of the Wool Grow- 
er, Dr. Clawson has made a state- 
ment about the work to be done 
this year: 

Plans are now being made to continue 
the work this coming spring. Our tentative 
plans involve two lines of work, as follows: 

(1) Continue the field investigation of 
bighead areas started last spring, extending 
the work so as to include regions in Ne- 
vada, eastern and northern California and 
eastern Oregon where bighead is said to 
occur. It is desirable to know what plants 
occur in these areas and to know more 
about the distribution of bighead in these 
general regions, 

(2) Make feeding experiments with 
suspected plants, using sheep selected from 
bands that have been on the desert ranges 
during the winter. Feed definite quantities 
of different portions of the suspected plants 
and at different stages of growth; mark 
the sheep so they can be easily recognized; 
return some of them to the bands and keep 
them under observation. Feed other sheep, 
keep them in corrals where they can be 
watched, putting some in shady and others 
in bright, sunny places. 

Several tests of this kind should be made 
on sheep while they are on the desert 
ranges and on others while being trailed 
from the winter ranges to the lambing 
grounds. Such tests should give some defi- 
nite evidence as to the part, if any, that 
the suspected plants play in bighead. Just 
where such feeding experiments can be 
made to the best advantage will depend 
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on moisture conditions and on the growth 
made by the plants. Last year, due to the 
drouth, the plants in some areas made very 
little growth and soon dried up. In other 
areas, the growth was very much better. 

Obviously, the ability to carry out such 
experiments, and their success or failure, 
will depend to a great extent on the co- 
operation of the sheepmen. 


Sheepmen whose bands have been 
afflicted with bighead can aid by 
furnishing these investigators with 
their observations as to the varieties 
of plants found growing where this 
trouble has occurred and also as to 
weather and other conditions at the 
time of outbreaks. This can be sent 
to any of the state veterinarians or 
to investigators at the experiment 
stations, or they can be sent to Dr. 
Clawson or Dr. Huffman, in care 
of Dr. T. B. Murray, United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Salt 
Lake City. In some cases these in- 
vestigators will be able to be on the 
ground in advance of the outbreaks, 
especially in sections where the 
trouble has been unusually bad in 
other years, or they will be inter- 
ested in studying conditions even 
after the trouble has started. As 
their announcement shows, they 
plan to work this year in Nevada, 
Oregon, and parts of California. 
Sheepmen in these states whose 
flocks have been troubled with big- 
head can cooperate to special ad- 
vantage if they will get in touch 
with the veterinarians of their own 
states or advise Dr. Clawson direct 
regarding last year’s outbreaks and 
do so in advance of the date on 
which the trouble appeared last year. 

















CHAMPIONS AT ENGLISH SHOW 
Pen of Three Hampshire Wether Lambs, winners of Supreme Champion- 
ship over all breeds at the Smithfield (England) Club Show in December, 
1934. These are the lambs referred to in an article that appeared on page 
28 in the February, 1935, issue of the National Wool Grower. 
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Caseous Lymphadenitis 


(Boils, pseudo-or false tuberculosis) 


By J. A. HOWARTH 


University of California 


CAseous lymphadenitis is fast 
becoming one of the major 
disease problems of the sheep in- 
dustry in the West, and it is of such 
wide distribution that all possible 
methods should be instigated to com- 
bat it. The ever increasing number 
of affected carcasses condemned for 
food, especially those of yearlings 
or older sheep, gives one an insight 
into the importance of this disease. 
In certain localities the percentage 
of affected breeding ewes and rams 
is very high, and this percentage in- 
creases in proportion to the age of 
the animals. Sheep purchased from 
regions where this condition is preva- 
lent may be affected without ex- 
hibiting lesions in the external 
lymphatics which can be detected 
by sight or by palpation; however, 
severe disease processes may be found 
in the thoracic or abdominal organs, 
a condition which makes diagnosis 
impossible without an autopsy. 

Caseous lymphadenitis is a chronic 
infection of sheep and goats char- 
acterized by caseous abscesses, es- 
pecially of the lymphatic glands. 
and it is associated, in long-standing 
cases, with emaciation. Most auth- 
ors believe that the infection may 
enter the body by way of the respi- 
ratory passages, the digestive tract, 
wounds, or the navel. This disease 
is more prevalent among aged and 
broken-mouthed ewes than among 
any other class of sheep. 

The organism causing this affec- 
tion, Corynebacterium pseudotuber- 
culosis (Preisz-Nocard bacillus), is 
a nonmotile, nonsporulating, pleo- 
morphic rod 0.5 micron in thickness 
and from 1 to 3 microns in length. 
This organism stains gram-positive 
and is classed as an aerobe and facul- 
tative anaerobe. 


Symptoms 
Affected animals may stay in good 
condition and the disease be detected 
only after the animal is slaughtered. 
Many animals will show no symp- 


toms except a long-standing pro- 
gressive emaciation and a dry, life- 
less fleece; others may exhibit pain- 
less tumors of the lymph glands, 
especially those located in front of 

















Large abscess in lymph gland anterior to 
the shoulder, characteristic of caseous 
lymphadenitis. 


the shoulder and hip. After, when 
the lungs are involved, sheep will 
exhibit symptoms of a chronic 
pneumonia. The respirations are 
rapid and labored. Occasionally 
painful coughing and a nasal dis- 
charge are present. 


Postmortem Appearance 


The carcasses of animals that have 
died or that have been killed in the 
advanced stages of this disease will 
be poorly covered with flesh. The 
external lymph glands may be great- 
ly enlarged and may contain gritty 
abscesses which, when cut into, will 
show a greenish-yellow, cheesy pus. 
Sandy and gritty particles may or 
may not be found in the abscess ma- 
terial. The connective tissue cap- 
sules of these abscesses are thick, 
with a smooth inner surface. It is 
not uncommon to find one or more 
of these gritty abscesses in the 
muscles, such as the muscles of the 
thigh and between the ribs. 

The lymph glands located be- 
tween the lungs are a common seat 
of involvement. Abscesses varying 


from the size of a millet seed up to 
three inches or more in diameter 
may be found in the lungs. Other 
lung lesions are usually present, in- 
volving great areas of tissue as in 
the usual pneumonic lesions. In 
many cases the lungs are attached 
to the chest wall by fibrous adhe- 
sions. The liver, spleen, kidneys, 
and occasionally intestines, show 
caseous abscesses. 


Prevention and Treatment 


There is strong evidence that the 
majority of sheep having this dis- 
ease become infected through the 
skin. Therefore to prevent the entry 
of the bacilli through cuts and 
wounds, especially after shearing, 
apply tincture of iodine, 5 per cent 
solution of cresol dip, or other suit- 
able antiseptics to the wounds. 
When shearing, if an abscess is cut 
into, the operator should place his 
shearing blades in a strong solution 
of cresol (allowing the machine to 
run) for several seconds, thus help- 
ing to prevent inoculation of the 
organisms into other sheep, should 
they be cut. The organism causing 
this disease can often be isolated 
from the pus present in infected 
shear-cuts examined. 

Soil may become contaminated 
by discharging lesions and possibly 
by the feces. Corrals, lambing sheds, 
and camp grounds are a source of 
danger, because of the great amount 
of feces and litter; and under suit- 
able conditions of moisture and 
temperature, the organisms may 
multiply. Infection of wounds after 
marking and shearing may be great- 
ly reduced if the sheep are immedi- 
ately placed on clean ground. Sheep 
exhibiting enlarged glands about the 
head, anterior to the shoulders, or in 
front of the flanks, should be care- 
fully examined and disposed of if 
found affected. Many times when 
this condition is well advanced and 
the animal shows emaciation, the 
case is wrongly diagnosed and treat- 
ed as a heavy infestation of worms. 
Disinfection of the navel should be 
a routine procedure in localities 
where this disease is prevalent. There 
is no known treatment for this dis- 
ease. 
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The Idaho Caliper for Measuring Inequalities 


in the Jaws of Sheep 


By JULIUS E. NORDBY, 
Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station 














[XN February 1931 the National Wool Grower published an article on 
* Overshot and Undershot Jaws in Sheep in which the author dis- 


cussed in some detail the result of field observations and experimental 
studies on the nature and inheritance of this defect. On the basis of 
continued observation and studies since that time no developments have 
taken place which would make necessary any essential change in the 
paper mentioned relative to the inheritance of this defect. 

In an effort to make accurate measurements of these jaw inequali- 
ties, the author has developed a suitable modification in a standard 
vernier caliper for use in experimental studies. In the accompanying 
photographs it will be noticed that the vernier, to which is attached 
the modified attachment “X,” has been moved back along the scale. 
The caliper used is graduated to 1/10 millimeter and also to 1/128 of 
an inch, which afford ample accuracy for this work. 

When the closed caliper is placed against the teeth below and 
the dental pad above, with the’ jaws of the sheep held together, the 
vernier scale will be pushed back over the fixed scale if the upper jaw 
is too long. If the upper jaw is too short the caliper should be turned 
over or upside down. The caliper should always be held parallel with 


the horizontal plane of the molars. 








Predatory Animal 
Appropriations 

FUND of one million dollars 

a year was voted by the Sen- 

ate for the work in the fiscal year 
1936 under the direction of the U. 
S. Biological Survey for the control 
of predatory animals and rodents. 
As passed by the House, the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill carried 
$453,000 for this purpose. This 
latter amount was slightly more 
than was made available to the Bio- 


logical Survey for the year ending 
June 30 next. It is considerably less 
than was appropriated for this work 
for a number of years prior to 1933. 

Largely through the efforts of 
Senator Norbeck of South Dakota, 
the Senate committee substituted 
the million dollar figure in accord- 
ance with the provision of the 10- 
year program which was approved 
by Congress in 1931, but which ap- 
propriations never were actually 
made. 

While the report has not yet been 
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confirmed, it is understood that the 
House and Senate conferees com- 
promised on an allotment of $600,- 
000. It is possible, but rather im- 
probable that this figure will be 
raised before the appropriation bill 
is finally disposed of. 


New Wool Houses at Boston 


. U. EDGHEILL, who resigned 

on May 1 as sales manager for 

the National Wool Marketing Cor- 

poration, has joined the new firm 

of Munro, Kincaid and Company, 

with offices at 11 Melcher Street, 
Boston. 

Prior to joining the sales force 
of the National Wool Cooperative 
in 1930, Mr. Edgheill had spent all 
of his business years with the old 
firm of Hallowell, Jones, and Don- 
ald. In 1933, as head of the sales 
department of the Cooperative, he 
effected the sale of over 75 million 
pounds of wool. Some of this was 
of the 1932 clip, but the whole 
amount was moved at prices aver- 
aging above those received by most 
other concerns during that period. 

Having been raised in Utah, Mr. 
Edgheill is familiar with the prob- 
lems and conditions of range wool 
growers. He has traveled extensive- 
ly in the wool states in recent years 
for the concerns with which he was 
associated and is to be in the West 
this season to obtain consignments 
for the new firm. : 





Two other former employees on 
the staff of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation have launched 
out as the new firm of Hills and 
Oglesby, with offices at 263 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston. Lawrence P. 
Hills formerly was with Hallowell, 
Jones, and Donald, then with Wal- 
ter Marston, and in recent years 
associated with Mr. Edgheill on the 
sales force of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. He will be 
the manager and salesman of the 
new firm at Boston. 

Emslie O. Oglesby has represented 
the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration for several seasons in Texas, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, and will 
continue to cover those states for the 
new concern, having San Angelo, 
Texas, as his headquarters. 











The Effect of Sickness on the Growth 
Rate of Wool 


By J. F. WILSON, 


University of California - 


T is a matter of common observa- 


tion among wool growers that a 
sheep which has been sick over a 
fairly long period of time will not 
grow as good a fleece as a healthy 
animal. Prolonged sickness is near- 
ly always accompanied by a great 
loss in weight and a thin sheep will 
produce a light fleece lacking in 
character, frowzy, and inclined to 
be weak throughout the length of 
the staple. 

The actual measurement of the 
effects of sickness are difficult to 
obtain, so difficult in fact that the 
writer was unable to find where any 
definite measurements had ever been 
recorded, in spite of the fact that 
sick sheep are certainly not hard to 
locate. Probably the reason why the 
effect of ill health on the growth of 
wool has not been studied more is 
that an experiment on the subject is 
hard to conduct. In the first place 
any disease selected to give a bunch 
of sheep would have to be one which 
would last over a considerable period 
of time because wool grows slowly 
and the experiment would have to 
last long enough to get measure- 
ments for several months both be- 
fore and after taking the disease. 
Secondly, the disease must be one 
which will not readily spread to 
other animals and become epidemic. 
Third, it must be a disease from 
which the sheep will not recover in 
the middle of the experiment and 
thus spoil the records. Thus it can 
be seen that a planned experiment 
on this subject is not easy to carry 
on. 


The data reported here were se- 
cured when a purebred Lincoln ewe, 
which was being used to study the 
growth rate of wool, contracted a 
lingering ailment ‘which allowed her 
to live for several months after she 
became infected. She was one of a 
group being kept in dry lot on a ra- 





tion of alfalfa hay and barley. Any 
changes in the growth rate of her 
wool could not be ascribed to feed- 


ing. 





Composite drawings representing average dia- 
meter and length of fiber produced by a Lincoln 
ewe during (left) sixteen weeks of comparative 
health and (right) during sixteen weeks of illness. 


Every four weeks samples of wool 
were taken from a certain spot on 
each shoulder and these samples were 
measured for length and diameter 
of fiber. Unfortunately the ewe 
did not live quite long enough to 
finish up the record but the effect 
of the illness can be seen by compar- 
ing the total wool growth during the 
first four months of the experiment 
with the total of the last four 
months. 


Total Wool Growth in Inches 
FIRST FOUR MONTHS 


1 2 3 3 TOTAL 
90 89 By | .88 3.58 
LAST FOUR MONTHS 
1 2 3 2 TOTAL 
59 49 s$2 48 2.08 
Comparing the four months 


when the sheep was in good shape 


with the four months when it show- 
ed definite signs of disease, it will be 
seen that the total wool growth 
dropped from 3.58 inches to 2.08 
inches, a decline of about 42 per 
cent. It has been shown by several 
investigators that under normal 
conditions wool grows most rapidly 
during the spring and summer 
months, and grows least during the 
winter. In this experiment the first 
four periods were during the fall 
and winter, the last four during the 
spring. If the sheep had continued 
healthy, therefore, the wool should 
have grown faster on the same ra- 
tion during the latter period instead 
of falling off 42 per cent. 

In addition to measuring the 
length of the wool grown every four 
weeks, the fineness of the full length 
fibers was measured at five places 
along their length, running from the 
tip to the base. The results of these 
measurements are shown in the 
drawings which are made to scale. If 
the length were drawn to the same 
scale as the width, this page would 
have to be about four feet long to 
hold the drawing, therefore two 
scales have been used, one for the 
length and one for the width. 


The drawings show that the diam- 
eter of the fiber grown during the 
period when the ewe was sick be- 
came much less. It is quite probable 
that if she had lived to the next 
shearing time her fleece would have 
had a “break” in it. It might even 
have fallen off in patches before 
shearing. The average diameter of 
fiber was reduced by sickness from 
12 down to 7 ten-thousandths of an 
inch, a decrease of about 42 per 
cent. When a fleece is reduced 42 
per cent in length and also 42 per 
cent in diameter, the reduction in 
fleece weight is tremendous. 

The Lincoln ewe in this experi- 
ment died of caseous lymphadenitis, 
commonly called “boils” by wool 
growers. 


*For a more technical discussion of this 
subject, investigators are referred to Wilson, 
J. F., 1934, RELATION OF THE SHEEP'S 
HEALTH TO THE GROWTH RATE OF WOOL; 
TEXTILE RESEARCH, 4, 9, 436,439. 
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PRIL was featured by heavy buying of domestic 
wool at steady prices. Constructive influences 
operative throughout the month have carried over into 
May. Dealers, now convinced that the wool manufac- 
turing comeback is well and promisingly based, are 
girding themselves to take over the new clip. 

Steady purchasing of wool by manufacturers and 
topmakers, approximately 1,000,000 pounds daily, is 
generally considered as fully up to the seasonal normal 
for good years. The movement of unsold stocks into 
consumption has been so very substantial that available 
statistics seem to indicate quite definitely that manu- 
facturers have been drawing upon their reserves and 
that if the new fall season opens as promisingly as 
present indications suggest, the heavy mill purchasing 
during the first quarter of the year will be fully dupli- 
cated in following months. 

Apart from purchases to cover government con- 
tracts, most manufacturers have been buying only for 
immediate requirement and, on the balance, using more 
wool than bought. In general, they seem willing to let 
wool dealers and wool growers carry the raw material, 
possibly on the expectation of being able to purchase 
wool on a lower basis when the new clip comes off in 
volume. However, wool growers are now well acquainted 
with the favorable statistical position and prospective 
buyers are not likely to secure wool on any low basis. 
There are no indications anywhere at time of writing 
that the new wool will be cheaper than the old, even 
though new wool from some sections seems likely to be 
less well grown than the better types of old clip still 
available, in rapidly diminishing quantity, for manu- 
facturers and topmakers. 

Stocks of wool now awaiting sale do not offer 
anything like the selection provided by a new clip and 
this is to be taken into account in evaluating the lack 
of importance attached to a slight easing of prices no- 
ticeable in the dealers’ market at this time. Wools are 
selling for what they are worth and on this basis sellers 
are getting firm prices. 

To what extent and in which direction this situa- 
tion will be modified when growers are in a position to 
offer their clips in volume is somewhat of an open 
question. Meanwhile, so far as it can be ascertained, the 
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general price basis for the new clip is crystallizing in 
close accord with prevailing Boston sales and, as the 
large western producers are strongly opposed to lower 
prices on their wools, the general situation in the raw 
material is lining up in the direction of a very firm, 
uniform and stable market. 

Leading wool manufacturers are making wider 
competition for the lower end of the wool fabric busi- 
ness in which consumer demand has been centered for 
a long time. Pending the turn to the production of fall 
goods many mills have sufficient orders on their books 
to give them several weeks of activity on the construc- 
tion of summer-wear fabrics. 

Of particular interest to the wool grower is the 
report from authoritative quarters that the public is 
offering less resistance to the better qualities of wool 
goods than was the case last spring. While the higher- 
priced fine wools have throughout the major depression 
maintained their lead in manufacturing interest, the 
medium and lower wools were displaced to some large 
degree by a cheap line of substitutes such as woolen 
rags and shoddy, rayon, silk, cotton, wool waste and 
noils. The large use of these substitutes to meet the, price 
situation had also considerable influence in restricting 
the consumption of domestic fine wool, particularly in 


.the manufacturing of women’s wear fabrics. 


A reaction has now set in against an excessive use 
of substitutes, one result of which is the good comeback 
in the worsted branch of manufacturing which uses 
virgin wool almost exclusively. At current low prices 
the domestic wool basis seems acceptable to manufac- 
turers and topmakers. The men’s wear section of the 
industry is now in the best position for years. Many 
manufacturers have sold their output for May and 
June and are expecting activity to continue through 
July and August. Meanwhile fabric prices show an ad- 
vancing tendency. 

A greatly improved position in the raw material 
was disclosed by the government quarterly wool stock 
report which, among other things, indicated a decline 
of 83,000,000 of grease wool in dealers’ hands since De- 
cember 31. As of March 30, the entire wool trade of 
the United States reported holdings of 164,000,000 
pounds. Moreover, part of this wool has been sold but 
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not shipped. Since then shipments and additional pur- 
chases have reduced the holdings by about 40,000,000 
pounds up to the beginning of May. Stocks of greasy 
wool held by dealers throughout the United States at 
the end of March were 164,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 247,000,000 pounds on December 30, 302,- 
000,000 on September 30 and 239,000,000 on June 30. 

Mill holdings of the raw material as disclosed by 
the government report, taken in conjunction with sub- 
stantial business for wool fabrics in the hands of manu- 
facturers, indicate that current rate of purchasing 
seems likely to continue indefinitely with a probability 
of expansion. There are no evidences that manufactur- 
ers have been stocking up on wool, consequently, in 
relation to the large orders on their books their raw 
material holdings as of March 30 
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prices possible and the taking over of the new clip at 
prices consistent with a safe merchandising basis for 
buyers and consignees and a satisfactory return to wool 
growers. An extensive price decline has occurred dur- 
in the past 12 months, approximately 28 per cent in 
the territory group usually regarded as a barometer of 
the domestic price basis. The price of domestic wool 
is quite evidently grounding on bottom and while no ex- 
treme expectations are advanced regarding higher prices, 
yet an upward move at some opportune time seems more 
probable than any breakdown to a lower level. The 
statistical as well as price position of the raw material 
affords no justification for any slipping away of the 
wool price and it would seem obviously to the interest 
of all parties to cooperate in sustain- 





were regarded as well below normal. 

While no government statistics 
are available in regard to manufac- 
turers’ holdings at the end of the 
first quarter of 1934, it is the general 
opinion of the trade that they were 
well in excess of the quantity held at 
this time. A year ago the mills had 
little business but large supplies of 
raw material, while at this time they 
have large business and comparative- 
ly small supplies. Consequently, the 





LONDON AUCTION SALES OPEN- 
ED TODAY. GOOD COMPETITION 
FOR ALL CLASSES. 
TO FIFTEEN PER CENT ADVANCE 
COMPARED WITH LAST AUCTION 
CLOSING RATES. 


C. Willard Bigelow, Secretary, 
Wool and Mohair Advisory 
Committee. ~~ 


ing the prevailing stable and promis- 
ing situation. 

However, the price and moyve- 
ment of wool a few months hence 
are difficult to predict. It is not to 
the general interest of the trade, and 
certainly not to that of the wool 
grower, to have any decline in the 
raw material. Government mort- 
gaged wool will no doubt exercise a 
strong steadying influence and there 
has also to be taken into account 
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wool trade looks for a steady and 
persistent buying of suitable wools by manufacturers 
and topmakers. 

However, undue emphasis on greasy wools would 
tend to obscure relative wool supplies in their larger 
aspect. Converting all supplies held by dealers and 
manufacturers, with the exception of noils, to a grease 
basis it becomes possible to indicate more fully the 
balance of holdings. The comparison herewith shows 
in millions of grease pounds the situation quarter by 
quarter and also the mill percentage of the total sup- 


plies reported. 
Dealers Manufacturers Mill Per Cent 


June, 1934 268 206 36 
September, 1934 324 185 36 
December, 1934 267 178 40 
March, 1935 - 187 161 46 


This comparison serves to indicate that mill hold- 
ings have been steadily declining quarter by quarter, 
also dealers’ holdings for the past three quarters, but that 
manufacturers held a larger percentage of the smaller 
total supplies as of March 30. During the next two 
quarters dealers’ stocks will show a large seasonal in- 
crease, while on the other hand the percentage of total 
supplies held by the mills will fall to a lower point. 

In its simplest aspect, the wool situation at this 
time comprises liquidation of old stocks at the best 


the promotional plan now being 
pushed to restore to the public its one-time wool 
consciousness in the interest of larger consumption. The 
possibility of currency inflation must not be overlooked 
and of perhaps equal importance the degree to which 
the return to public prosperity will be stimulated this 
year by huge government expenditures. Conversely, the 
foreign wool markets may introduce elements of uncer- 
tainty, particularly if the English pound sterling should 
have any positive decline from the present level. 

The Colonial wool markets have been giving a 
very good account of themselves. Clearances have been 
heavy on a firm to rising price trend. Australasia is 
approaching the end of its season in good shape and 
London wool auctions have at no time this year afforded 
any reason for apprehension. Supplies of foreign ap- 
parel wools in the United States are now at the low 
point for several years. Stocks of foreign combing 
wools in bond, Boston, decreased steadily during the 
first quarter, bearing witness to the small stocks held in 
manufacturing establishments and at the same time in- 
dicating no replenishment by purchases in the primary 
markets. Stocks of foreign apparel wool of the combing 
type in bond, Boston, at this time are about 7,000,000 
pounds less than the first quarter of 1934, amounting 
to 12,161,000 pounds as compared with 18,716,000 a 
year ago. 
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National Cooperative’s Chief Salesman 


| hainagehlye April 15, Mr. C. J. Fawcett took over 
his new duties at the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation as Assistant to the General Manager in 
Charge of Sales, and the Executive 
Committee and the Management of 
the Corporation are very happy indeed 
to have him. 

A lifelong experience in various 
phases of the sheep and wool industry 
has afforded C. J., as he is known in 
the trade, a broad acquaintance and 
abundant experience in sheep and wool 
affairs. He has a heritage of two gen- 
erations in the sheep industry, his 
grandfather being one of the pioneers 
in bringing Vermont merinos to Ohio 
a century ago. The breeding of pure- 
bred Delaines was taken up by his son, 
C. J.’s father, who, when he moved to 
Iowa, took with him both C. J. and 
some of the original merino sheep as 
well as Shorthorn cattle. At Spring- 
dale, Iowa, was founded the Spring- 
dale Stock Farm which for many years 
carried on a very successful purebred 
livestock business under C. J. Faw- 
cett’s management. Purebred sheep, 
hogs, horses, and cattle from the Springdale Farms were 
consistent winners at the most prominent mid-western 
fairs for two decades. During this time C. J. served on 
the directorate of various purebred livestock associations 
and as a judge at prominent livestock shows in various 
sections of the country. 

In 1918 he became associated with the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Company of Chicago, 
which at that time was the only grower-owned wool 
marketing agency in the country. From 1920 to 1922 
his services were divided equally between this organiza- 
tion and the American Farm Bureau Federation as di- 
rector of wool marketing. During his connection with 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, many of the 
state wool marketing associations now patronizing the 
National were organized through his department. He 
also represented the American Farm Bureau Federation 
for two years in Washington, D. C., and through his 
office the Federation joined with the National Wool 
Growers Association in securing the Emergency Tariff 
and later the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, which 
is now in effect. 

In 1924 Mr. Fawcett came to Boston as sales man- 
ager of the National Wool Exchange, successor com- 
pany to the National Wool Warehouse & Storage Com- 
pany in Chicago, and served in that capacity until the 
National Wool Exchange was absorbed by the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation in 1929. From that time 
until the present he has conducted a purely consign- 
ment business of his own with considerable success in 


C. J. FAWCETT, Sales Manager, 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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rendering maximum service to growers at minimum 
cost. His was the only strictly consignment house in 
the wool trade except the National. 
In fifteen years of selling practically every class of 
wool grown in the United States, a mill outlet has been 
established second to none. C. J. 
not only knows wool and how to pre- 
pare it, but also the wool outlet to 
whom it should be sold, and entertains 
the wool grower’s viewpoint to the 
fullest extent. Consignors to the Na- 
tional may be assured of “a friend 
at court” in C. J. Fawcett. 





Wool Consumption in March 


HE average use of wools by Amer- 

ican mills in March (carpet wool 
excluded) was equivalent to 8,314,000 
pounds of shorn wool per week. This 
was one per cent less than in February, 
but 30 per cent above the average 
weekly consumption in the last half 
of 1934. 

In addition there was a weekly con- 
sumption of 1,663,000 pounds of pull- 
ed wool in March, equal to one third of 
the amount of shorn wool given above. 
This rate of use of pulled wool was 25 
per cent less than in January. Packers’ stocks of pulled 
wool are now at a low point. They have enjoyed prices 
correspondingly higher than recently have prevailed for 
shorn wools. Some of the government contracts for 
blankets permit the use of pulled wool, though none 
of those recently awarded for Army goods allowed use 
of any reworked wools. 

The good business in pulled wools can be expected 
to be reflected in the lamb markets to the benefit of 
feeders and other shippers. 


Wool Stocks Decline 


4 Bins government report of wools, tops, and noils on 
hand in the United States on March 30, shows a 
decline from December 31, 1934, of 31 per cent in 
dealers’ stocks. Wool tops on hand also decreased 30 
per cent. This decrease in tops was chiefly in the 
amounts reported by manufacturers, and indicates that 
the mills are working less from partially manufactured 
wool and are in a position that calls for purchasing 
wool when cloth orders are taken. 

There was a 4 per cent increase in raw wool which 
dealers and top makers had on hand. There were heavy 
sales of grease wools to top makers in March. 

From April 1 to May 6 over 30 million pounds of 
1934 wools in the grease were sold from consignments 
and dealers’ stocks. It is estimated that the unsold 
balance of 1934 wools amounts to but little over 100 
million pounds. 
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Pacific Wool Growers Buy 


Warehouse 


"THE Pacific Wool Growers, the 

fourteen-year-old wool coopera- 
tive of the Northwest, recently pur- 
chased its own warehouse building 
in Portland, Oregon. The property, 
which is located at 734 N. W. 14th 
Avenue, is a brick building of four 
stories, 100 by 200 feet in size, and 
well suited to wool storage and grad- 
ing. It is in the heart of the Port- 
land industrial section, is convenient 
to docks and railroads and has ter- 
minal railroad trackage and car and 
truck loading platforms. The asso- 
ciation offices are located on the first 
floor of the building. 

The deal was financed by the Spo- 
kane Bank for Cooperatives, accord- 
ing to R. A. Ward, manager of the 
Pacific Wool Growers, and the pur- 
chase made at such an advantageous 
figure that rent and warehousing 
costs will be substantially reduced. 

The Pacific Wool Growers has 
approximately 2000 members among 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada wool growers, 
and last year handled 5,250,000 
pounds of range and farm flock 
wool. From 1921 to the present time 
the association has leased warehouse 
space in Portland, and hereafter all 
its northwest wools will be assembled 
and prepared for marketing at its 
new plant there. California and 
Nevada members ship their wool 
to the association’s warehouse in San 
Francisco. Sales offices and ware- 
house facilitiese are also maintained 
in Boston. 

Officers of the association are E. 
A. McCornack, Eugene, Oregon, 
president; R. A. Ward, Portland, 
vice president and general manager; 
Edgar L. Ludwick, Portland, assist- 
ant manager; C. E. Grelle, Portland, 
secretary. 





Suggests More Lamb for 
the Fleet 


W E are having rather dry weath- 


er, but we had green grass all 
winter and sheep are in good shape 
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and the wool is extra good. There 
is not much doing in yearling ewes 
and I have heard of only one wool 
sale, made at 15 cents. Average 
wages are $40 a month; some are 
paying more, but I don’t see how 
they do it, with lamb and wool 
prices way below last year’s. 

Our fleet is going to spend the 
season on the Pacific Coast, which 
means a good market for meats of all 
kinds. The last time the fleet stayed 
on the Coast, they used hundreds of 
tons of beef, ham, bacon, and saus- 
age, but little lamb or mutton, the 
most wholesome and cheapest of all 
meats. Probably, with proper pres- 
sure upon western senators, the War 
Department might order more lamb 
and mutton and less high-priced 
beef and pork for the Navy. 


Ellensburg, Wash. K. O. Kohler 





Commission Rate Hearings at 


Ogden and Salt ‘Lake 
HEARINGS on the reasonable- 


ness of commission rates charg- 
ed at the Ogden and Salt Lake 
markets were held during a two- 
week period commencing April 17. 
The examination of witnesses on 
behalf of the seven commission 
firms at Ogden and the one firm 
operating at North Salt Lake was 
made at Ogden, while producer tes- 
timony was put in at Salt Lake on 
Friday, April 26. Mr. J. T. Pearson 
was the examiner for the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration in 
the hearings and G. N. Dagger, the 
attorney for the government. Ho- 
mer G. Burns, accountant, and L. 
W. Krake, district supervisor of the 
P. S. Y. A. at Denver, were also in 
attendance. 

Defense of the rates now in effect 
for selling livestock at Ogden and 
Salt Lake, which are higher than 
those charged at any other market, 
was based on the grounds of extra 
service rendered shippers and heavy 
operating costs. Witnesses for the 


commission firms claimed that the 
peculiar location of the Ogden and 
Salt Lake markets in relation to the 
area of livestock production and 
other markets made the expenses of 
commission firms excessive while at 
the same time affording shippers 
real benefits. It was stated in this 
connection that oftentimes a com- 
mission firm sorted and graded and 
otherwise expended time and money 
in an effort to sell a consignment 
that finally had to be sent on to 
another market for sale, all of which 
meant a loss to the commission firm 
but enabled the shipper to make a 
better sale finally. Representatives 
of commission firms also told of 
special services rendered in the field 
to producers, such as helping to sort 
stock for shipment. 

Witnesses for producers declared 
that the services rendered by com- 
mission house representatives in the 
country were not requested by the 
shippers and in the main not neces- 
sary. They also brought out that 
most of the commission firms at 
Ogden and Salt Lake had branch 
houses or other connections at other 
markets to which many of the ship- 
ments sorted and graded by them 
were sent, in which event no loss 
for such work would be sustained. 

The opinion of producer witnesses 
was unanimous that shippers should 
not have to bear the burden of the 
cost of advertising and other forms 
of solicitation of business by com- 
mission firms. It was also their opin- 
ion that a good sale was the best 
kind of advertising for a commis- 
sion firm. 

The government officials were 
also given a very definite picture of 
the bad financial plight of sheepmen. 

Witnesses who appeared for pro- 
ducers were: S. M. Jorgensen, vice 
president of the National Wool 
Growers Association and president 
of the Utah state organization; J. 
A. Hooper, secretary of the Utah 
Wool Growers; M. C. Claar, secre- 
tary of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association; H. L. Finch, sheep 
breeder of Soda Springs, Idaho; and 
J. M. MacFarlane, president of the 
Utah Cattle and Horse Growers 
Association. 





The New Texas Association 


HE reorganization of Texas 

sheep and goat raisers was effect- 
ed at a meeting in San Angelo on 
April 25, 1935. Notices of this meet- 
ing had been sent out over the entire 
wool and mohair growing area of 
the state and had called in a large 


ABE MAYER, 


President of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association 


group of men to consider the pro- 
posal for setting up a new Texas 
Association that would include pro- 
ducers, warehousemen, dealers in 
wool and mohair, and all others in- 


terested in the industry. Reports 
indicate that the meeting went over 
with a smoothness that could be 
attributed only to the excellent :pre- 
liminary work that had been done 
under the leadership of Roger Gillis 
of Del Rio. The election of Abe 
Mayer of San Angelo as the first 
president of the new association was 
unanimous. Mr. Gillis was named 
first vice president and Robert Real 
of Mountain Home as second vice 
president. Mr. T. A. Kincaid of 
Ozona, who has been president of the 
old Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion of Texas during the past eleven 
years, was made honorary president 
of the new, organization for life. 


D. T. Jones of San Angelo was 
appointed treasurer, but the selec- 
tion of the permanent secretary was 
held over for the meeting of the 
Board of Directors on June 13, at 
Del Rio. The headquarters for the 
association will continue, for the 
present, to be at San Angelo. 

In the Board of Directors is vested 
the management of the new asso- 
ciation. This body, which is to be 
composed of no fewer than 50 mem- 
bers for the first year but may be 
increased to 150 if such an increase 
is found desirable after that, “‘shall 
have entire control, management 
and direction of all its business and 
affairs except during the time when 
a members’ meeting is in session.” 
The committee of five which forms 
the nucleus of the Board of Direc- 
tors and names the other members 
was selected at the association meet- 
ing as follows: Adolph Steiler, Com- 
fort; J. T. Baker, Ft. Stockton; S. 
S. Bundy, Roosevelt; T. L. Drisdale, 
Del Rio; and Sol Mayer, San An- 
gelo. The names of the other forty- 
five directors as chosen by the com- 
mittee of five were approved by the 
association. In addition to the regu- 
lar fifty members, the president and 
vice presidents and also former pres- 
idents and vice presidents may be 
included in the Board of Directors. 
The term of office for board mem- 
bers is one year and until their suc- 
cessors are duly elected and qualified. 
Meetings of the directors are sched- 
uled by the constitution and by- 
laws to be held in March, June, Sep- 
ternber and December of each year 
at dates and places to be fixed by 
the board. Absence at three succes- 
sive meetings automatically dis- 
qualifies a director. 

Of particular interest in connec- 
tion with the new Texas organiza- 
tion is the plan under which it is 
to be financed. Dues, instead of be- 
ing based on the number of sheep 
or goats owned by the members, are 
to be levied at the rate of not to 
exceed one-tenth of one cent on 
each. pound of wool or mohair pro- 


duced, the minimum fee being $2.50 
per annum. The collection of the 
dues is to be made by warehouses or 
individual wool dealers at the time 
the grower’s wool or mohair is sold 
or an advance received on it. Special 
dues are also provided for ware- 





ROGER GILLIS, 


Vice President of the New Texas 
Organization 





houses, wool dealers, and all other 
classes of associate members. 

The contract which provides for 
the concurrence of growers and wool 
men in this plan, as approved by the 
association, is reprinted here. Until 
canceled in writing, contracts once 
signed run continuously from Janu- 
ary 1, 1935. 


Contract Between All Members 
and Association: 


(The following applies to all persons be- 
coming members of this organization and 
is a part of their specific contracts.) 

I, or we, being a wool and/or mohair 
grower, or being a warehouse engaged in 
handling and storing wool and mohair, or 
being a dealer or a buyer, or co-operative 
association, or loan company, or person or 
corporation handling wool and/or mohair 
(by buying and/or handling on consign- 
ment) or being a so-called associate member 
as referred to in the Constitution and By- 
Laws, for and in consideration of the bene- 
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fits to be derived by me, or us, by becoming 
a member of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association, and in consideration 
of the privileges of becoming a member of 
said Association, do hereby agree, bind and 
obligate myself, or ourselves, to become a 
member of said Association for a term of 
one year, beginning January 1, 1935, and 
continuing thereafter, with the privilege, 
however, of withdrawing by giving written 
notice prior to January 1, any year there- 
after. This is a continuous contract until 
terminated as above provided. 

I, or we, agree to abide by the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of said Association, and 
any amendments hereafter adopted, which 
are hereby approved by me, or us. I, or we, 
hereby approve and ratify all other con- 
tracts herein contained between the Asso- 
ciation and others, 

A minimum fee per annum shall be $2.50. 


Contract Between Grower and Association: 


As further consideration for becoming 
a member of said Association I agree to pay 
a sum, not to exceed one-tenth of one cent 
per pound per annum on all wool and mo- 
hair produced by me, or us, said sum to be 
payable when said wool and/or mohair is 
sold, or an advance received thereon, to be 
payable annually, beginning with the 1935 
clip, and to continue thereafter so long as I 
remain a member. But if I give notice to 
withdraw as a member, I am released en- 
tirely from and after the year subsequent 
to my withdrawal. 

I, or we, agree that the Association shall 
have the right to collect the above consid- 
eration from any warehouse, buyer, dealer, 
cooperative association, loan company, or 
person, firm, or corporation handling my 
wool and/or mohair, which sum shall be 
payable direct to said Association each year 
as long as I remain a member of said Asso- 
ciation. This contract is my consent for 
anyone handling my wool and/or mohair 
to deduct dues described herein and pay 
same to this Association. — 


Contract Between Warehouse and 
the Association: 


As further consideration for being per- 
mitted to become a member of said Asso- 
ciation we agree, bind and obligate ourselves 
to pay a sum not to exceed Five Dollars 
per one hundred thousand pounds of wool 
and mohair handled by us per annum during 
the term of this contract, said fee of Five 
Dollars per 100,000 pounds shall be payable 
July 1 and January 1 each year as wool and 
mohair is sold by us. 

It is further agreed that the warehouse 
will deduct from the proceeds of sales from 
any member, or advances, the dues due the 
Association by said member, and shall pay 
the same direct to said Association within 
thirty days after such sale or consignment, 
for the reason said member has heretofore 
expressly authorized same. 
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‘The Association agrees to furnish each 
warehouse member a complete list of the 
entire Association’s membership at all times, 
and the Association shall furnish each ware- 
house member a cabinet, or file, to keep 
the records for the Association separately 
and conveniently from the other business of 
the warehouse, said cabinet or file to be 
without cost to the warehouse, and to re- 
main the property of the Association. 












































T. A. KINCAID, 


Honorary Life President of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 


The Association agrees to represent the 
warehouses in all national, state or local 
matters pertaining to the wool and mohair 
industry and in general to do any and all 
things to their best interests, where their 
interests do not conflict, which is also bene- 
ficial to the active members of the Asso- 
ciation, 


Contract Between Associate Members, 
Handlers, Dealers, Buyers, Cooperative 
Associations, Loan Companies, Cor- 
porations and Persons and the 
Association: 


As further consideration for becoming 
a member of said Association, I, or we, 
agree to pay a sum not to exceed $25.00 
per annum for said one year period, be- 
ginning January 1, 1935, and ending. De- 
cember 31, 1935, and continuing there- 
after unless I, or we, withdraw as herein 
provided, said annual fee of $25.00 to be 
payable on June Ist, 1935, and January 
Ist, each year thereafter during the term 
of this contract. I, or we, further agree, 
as associate member handler to deduct from 
the proceeds on the sale of wool and/or 
mohair, or advances thereon, that I, or we, 
might purchase or secure on consignment 








from any grower member, one-tenth of 
one cent per pound for all wool and/or mo- 
hair purchased or secured on consignment 
and to pay said sum direct to said Associa- 
tion within thirty days after purchase or 
consignment, which has been authorized 
by said grower member, said Association to 
hold me harmless from any liability there. 
from. This shall apply only on wool and 
mohair shipped through any Association 
member warehouse. 

The Association agrees to furnish each 
handler associate member an up-to-date 
complete list of the entire membership of 
the Association at all times and each 
handler associate member, or firm shall 
receive the magazine of said Association as 
set forth in the By-Laws. 


Contract Between Associate Member 
and the Association: 


As further consideration for becoming 
a member of said Association, I, or we. 
agree to pay a sum as follows: 

1. For each bank, loan company or 
financial institution other than warehouses, 
lending money on sheep and goats, $25.00 
per annum. 

2. For each wool firm and for each 
livestock commission company, or their 
representative, $25.00 per annum. 


3. For each steamship company and 
railroad, or their representative, $25.00 per 
annum. 

4. For each hotel located at San An- 
gelo, Del Rio, Kerrville, or Brady, $10.00 
to $25.00 per annum and all other hotels, 
$10.00 per annum, 

5. For all other firms, corporations, in- 
dividuals, intending to include those not 
actually engaged in the raising of sheep 
and goats, such as merchants, lawyers, doc- 
tors, the sum of $10.00 per annum. 

The above fees shall be payable on June 
Ist, 1935, and January Ist each year there- 
after during the term of this contract. 

Each associate member shall receive the 
magazine of said organization as set forth 
in the By-Laws, and is to be furnished a 
membership card. 


I, or we, the undersigned, having care- 
fully read all printed matter contained 
herein, agree to become a member of said 
Association under the class applicable to 
me, or us, and I, or we, approve and ratify 
the By-Laws, Constitution and all general 
and specific Contracts, plans and agreements 
as herein contained. 


WITNESS MY H'AND This the 


OY Wiad i TK Ee 


“Name of Member 
Address: Street _. Town 


County______. a 
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CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


SALT LAKE 


HE Salt Lake Chapter of the Ladies 

Auxiliary to the Utah State Wool 
Growers held their monthly meeting and 
social at the Belvedere Lounge, Monday, 
April 8th at 2 p. m. 

Mrs, O. R. Ivory led community sing- 
ing. Mrs. Sylvester Broadbent gave a re- 
port from the Salt Lake Council of Women. 
They then enjoyed a debate, the subject 
being: Resolved, That the Utah Emergency 
Sales Tax forms an intrinsic part of the tax 
system. Lyman Roberts stood for the af- 
firmative side of the question, and Mafaru 
Masoaka, the negative. Mrs. Florence Erick- 
son sang two solos. 

Hostesses for the afternoon were Mrs. 
A. M, Swallow, Mrs. James A. Hooper, 
Mrs. Lucy B. Seely, Mrs. Q. G. Crawford, 
and Mrs. Thos. Jones. 

Mrs, Parley Dansie, Secy. 


HARNEY COUNTY 


HE Harney County Chapter of the 

Women’s Auxiliary to Oregon Wool 
Growers held its first meeting since it was 
organized last November at the home of 
Mrs. Clyde Wettenhiller at Crane on April 
2. There were about forty members pres- 
ent. Mrs. Paul Stewart, president, presided. 
Mrs. Herman Oliver, president of the state 
auxiliary, and Mrs. Fred Lemcke and Mrs. 
Chester Craddock, all from the Grant 
County Chapter, were the visitors of the 
day. Mrs, Oliver gave an interesting report 
of the activities of the various chapters in 
the state toward promoting the wool in- 
dustry. 

The blanket donated by the Pendleton 
Woolen Mills for the one bringing in the 
greatest number of new members since the 
organization, was won by Mrs. Clyde Wet- 
tenhiller. This contest had been very close 
and aroused a great deal of interest among 
the members. 

After the business session, several piano 
selections were rendered by Mrs. D. E. 
Clark and were much enjoyed by all. Dainty 
refreshments were served by the hostess, 
which were very welcome as several mem- 
bers had driven as much as sixty miles to 
attend the meeting, 

The next meeting will be in Burns, the 
date to be announced later. 

Mrs. R. J. Jenkins, Secy. 


BAKER COUNTY 


HE Baker County Chapter of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to Oregon Wool 
Growers met at the home of Miss Minnie 
Moura on February 6, with Mrs. Ira Staggs 





With the Women’s Auxiliaries 








Officers and Committees of the 
National Auxiliary 


President, Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

First Vice President, Mrs. Herman Oliver, 
John Day, Oregon 

Second Vice President, Mrs. Leon Contor, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 

Secretary, Mrs. Parley A. Dansie, Salt Lake 


City, Utah 

Treasurer, Mrs. David Smith, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Historian, Mrs. Harlan Hill, Prosser, Wash- 


ington 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Elmer £. Corfman, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Press Correspondent, Mrs. Ella |. Livingston, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Walter A. Holt, Pendleton, Oregon, 
Chairman 
Mrs. L. E. Nelson, Murray, Utah 
Mrs. Jerrie W. Lee, Phoenix, Arizona 
Mrs. Elix Robb, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Mrs. Dean Orme, St. Anthony, Idaho 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Emma Yearian, Lemhi, Idaho, Chairman 
Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona 
Mrs. C. W. Coiner, Twin Falls, Idsho 

Mrs. Jas. G. Brown, Montrose, Colorado 
Mrs. R. H. Winder, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mrs. E. N. Kavanagh, Portland, Oregon 
Mrs. Jas. A. Hooper, Salt Lake City, Utah 


REVISIONS COMMITTEE 
Mrs. O. R. Ivory, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Chairman 
Mrs. Alice Gay, Mt. Vernon, Oregon 
Mrs. Geo. Wilbur, Mesa, Arizona 
Mrs. J. C. Siddoway, Teton City, Idaho 


PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Mrs. H. S. Erickson, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Chairman 

Mrs. J. H. Manderfield, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mrs. J. C. Orme, Idaho Falls, Idaho 

Mrs. Tom Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mrs. Frank Campbell, Phoenix, Arizona 
Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Yakima, Washington 
Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, Heppner, Oregon 
Mrs. Mark Coddington, American Fork, Utah 
Mrs. Oscar Larsen, Cedar City, Utah 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Leon Contor, Idaho Falls, Idaho, Chair- 


man 

Mrs. Alan Ricks, Suqar City, Idaho 

Mrs. Jack Duerson, Phoenix, Arizona 

Mrs. D. W. Campbell, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Mrs. H. H. Stevens, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mrs. M. A. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mrs. S. A. Boyd, Baker, Oregon 

Mrs. Q. G. Crawford, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mrs. F. Robertson, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Mrs. A. M. Bertagnoli, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mrs. Maud Roberts, Yakima, Washington 
Mrs. T. D. Jones, Suntex, Oregon 

Mrs. John Carter, Long Creek, Oregon 
Mrs. F. C. Vaughn, Baker, Oregon 

Mrs. Jack Edward, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Henry Moss, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Chairman 

Mrs. J. R. Edgheill, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mrs. Ira Stagg, Baker, Oregon 











president, presiding. Twenty members were 
present. 

During the business session new officers 
were elected to serve for the ensuing term. 
Those selected to head the auxiliary were: 
Mrs. Fred Phillips, president; Mrs. Fred 
Widman, vice president; Mrs. Clarence 
Love, treasurer; and Miss Minnie Moura, 
secretary. 

Miss Minnie Moura, Secy. 


MORROW COUNTY 


HE Morrow County Chapter of the 

Women’s Auxiliary to Oregon Wool 
Growers met at the “Lucas Place” in Hepp- 
ner on April 4. This chapter holds a “no- 
hostess” luncheon at each meeting. At the 
close of the luncheon, the meeting was 
called to order by the president, Mrs. R. I. 
Thompson. Much interest is being shown 
in the work of the auxiliary in Morrow 
County after a period of inactivity. An en- 
tire new staff of officers has been elected 
recently to serve for two years. They are: 
Mrs. R, I. Thompson, president; Mrs. Wen- 
dell Cleveland, vice president; Mrs. Glenn 
C. Jones, secretary; and Mrs. W. O. Bay- 
less, treasurer. 


Mrs. Glenn C. Jones, Secy. 


UMATILLA COUNTY 


HE Umatilla County Chapter of the 

Women’s Auxiliary to Oregon Wool 
Growers met at the Library Club Room on 
April 13 with Mrs. Percy Folsom, president, 
presiding. There were seventeen members 
and two visitors present. It was announced 
that the Umatilla County Chapter would 
entertain the Morrow County Chapter at 
luncheon on May 11, the next regular meet- 
ing day. Mrs. Herman Oliver, state presi- 
dent, will be present, as well as several other 
visitors. 

Three fleeces of wool were donated by 
this chapter to be used at the Wool Craft 
School to be held at the Oregon State Col- 
lege May 20 to May 24. 

Attractive posters are being prepared to 
be placed in various display windows, ad- 
vertising the use of lamb. 

At the close of the business meeting, lun- 
cheon was served, the main feature being a 
birthday cake for the members whose birth- 
days came in April. 

Mrs, T. G. Elliott, Secy. 


GRANT COUNTY 


HE Grant County Auxiliary to the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
sponsored the annual Grant County Home 
Makers Conference, held in Canyon City, 
on Friday, April 12. Over 120 were in 
attendance at the regular sessions and 141 
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were at the noon luncheon which was served 
by the Canyon City members of the aux- 
iliary. 

Mrs. Eliza Oliver and Mrs. Vera Gay 
had charge of the registration, and the ex- 
hibits and bulletins were handled by Mrs. 
Grace Tanler and Mrs. Florence Woods. 

The first session opened at 10 a. m. The 
object and plan of the conference were pre- 
sented by County Agent R. G. Johnson, af- 
ter which the Mt. Vernon Auxiliary pre- 
sented a number, led by Mrs. Grace Tanler. 
Mrs. Azalea Sager talked on the subject, 
“When the Family Buys Shoes.” She point- 
ed out the good and bad points of various 
types of leathers and shapes of shoes with 
their economies and dangers. She gave every- 
one a clear-cut idea that the purchasing of 
shoes really entailed some serious thinking, 
especially shoes for the smaller children. All 
of her points were illustrated by the use 
of a model on the stage. 

An enjoyable luncheon was served at 25 
cents a plate during the hour’s recess be- 
tween the morning and afternoon sessions. 
Mrs. Ann Herburger and Mrs. Helen John- 
son were in charge. 

When the afternon meeting convened at 
1 o’clock, County Agent Johnson spoke on 
the proposed amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act and how they might 
affect western stockmen. 

Dean Ava B. Milam of the School of 
Home Economics at Oregon State College 
discussed the education of girls in home eco- 
nomics and just what it prepared them 
for, with particular reference to work for 
graduates in this field. Her talk was of 
special interest because the girls of the home 
economics classes of the four high schools 
close to Canyon City were in attendance. 

Miss Claribel Nye discussed inexpensive 
housing improvements for better family liv- 
ing. Illustrating her talk with pictures and 
charts, Miss Nye showed how houses might 
be remodeled to save steps and make things 
more enjoyable for the family as a whole 
in periods of leisure. 

Some of the possibilities of remodeling 
clothes were also discussed by Mrs, Sager 
at the afternoon meeting. 


Following the close of the regular con- 
ference sessions, the Grant County Auxil- 
iary held a business meeting, at which it 
was decided to accept the invitation of the 
Home Economics Department of Oregon 
State College to send delegates to the annual 
Wool and Wool Manufacturers Conference, 
scheduled for May 23 of this year. 


Mrs. Louise Moore, Secy. 
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Fewer Wool Substitutes 
in 1935 


I CLIPPED the following item 

from the Daily News Record of 
April 10. In my opinion it is a 
splendid argument for the labeling 
of fabrics and wearing apparel to 


show their virgin wool content. It 
will be noted from this news story 
that the mill men have a choice of 
fibers in the construction of fabrics 
sold as wool and that by using sub- 
stitutes in place of virgin wool, they 
are able to depress the price of wool. 
Such price control should be taken 
from mill and garment men and pro- 
tection given the public through 
compulsory labeling legislation. 


It is the conviction of executives for sev- 
eral prominent pulled wool firms in Chicago 
that 1935 will see the consumption of 
about 50 per cent more wool than in 1934. 
This anticipation is not based on the belief 
that general business will require more raw 
materials or that government contracts will 
do the trick. Instead, it is based on the 
tremendous use of substitutes last year, 


It is the contention of one such head that 
in 1934 100 million pounds of substitutes 
were used for virgin wool. He points out 
that these substitutes sharply affected th: 
sale of wool last year, but are likely to be 
used only sparingly this year. 

“A number of our largest customers 
frankly admitted ‘doctoring’ their lines last 
year,” reports this well-posted man. “My 
queries to these mills as to whether or not 
they would continue the use of substitutes 
this year have brought an almost unanimous 
response in the negative. Our business has 
confirmed an increased demand for better 
wools.” 

The observation of a veteran pulled wool 
executive here is that never before have sub- 
stitutes for wool been publicly accepted for 
two successive seasons. Piece goods manu- 
facturers, he says, are familiar with this 
situation and rarely break tradition. Quite 
a few mills, which in 1934 used wool sub- 
stitutes, have informed this man they are 
discontinuing the practice this year. 

“Every so often, particularly when the 
price of finer wools gets out of line with 
inferior grades, mills take to mixtures of 
virgin wool and substitutes,” relates another 
pulled wool man. “They know this is a 
temporary move, because the public quickly 
discovers that the clothing made of these 
low grade fabrics is not worth repurchasing. 
Furthermore, by the end of the initial season 
of fabric manipulating the virgin wool mar- 
ket has become more stabilized. 


“In 1934, for instance, wools of the fine 
and half-blood grades were much higher in 
price relatively than quotations on quarter- 
bloods and grays. The narrower demand 
for better grades was natural. With the 
new season, however, the range between 
medium and better grades is more normal, 
and we are now selling more of the finer 
wools,” 


Rawlins, Wyo. Kleber Hadsell 





Rambouillet Exports to 
Japan 


S% hundred registered Rambouil- 
let ewes and 50 rams have re- 
cently been purchased from western 
breeders by representatives of the 
Japanese Government. This is the 
seventh purchase of American Ram- 
bouillets for improvement of flocks 
established in eastern Asia for the 
production of a wool supply suit- 
able for the rapidly expanding tex- 
tile manufacturing industry in 
Japan proper. 

Importations had been suspended 
for a number of years, but this year’s 
purchases are the most extensive 
yet made and are proof of the high, 
improving value of the type of 
Rambouillet developed by western 
breeders, particularly in the last 
twenty years. 

The 500 ewes in this year’s expor- 
tation included 300 yearlings from 
the flock of J. K. Madsen, and 100 
from ‘W. D. Candland, both at Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah. King Brothers of 
Laramie, Wyoming, furnished 140 
stud and registered ewes, and 75 head 
were secured from a Nevada flock 
carrying principally the blood of 
California stock bred by Bullard 
Brothers. 


Smaller numbers of dams were 
purchased from the same breeders 
that furnished the ewes, including 
30 head of Madsen breeding. From 
the University of Wyoming, there 
were purchased two Rambouillet 
stud rams, a Lincoln ram, and two 
Lincoln ewes. One of these rams 
was the champion of the Rambouil- 
let show at the International last 
December as a lamb and now goes 
to Japanese order at $500. 
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Cutting Forest Grazing Permits — Where 
Does It Lead To? 


At the annual convention of the Utah Wool Growers Association held in 
Salt Lake City on January 25, Mr. Sylvester Broadbent, a director of that 


organization, discussed national forest and public domain matters. 


While 


the problem is handled particularly from a Utah point of view, Mr. Broad- 
bent's line of reasoning carries interest for livestock men in general. 


WE have in our state approxi- 


mately 54 million acres of 
land. One million three hundred 
seventy one thousand acres, or 2.6 
per cent of irrigated land; five hun- 
dred thousand acres, or 1 per cent of 
dry farm; seven and one-half mil- 
lion acres of forest reserve, and 
about forty-four and one-half mil- 
lion acres of public domain and 
private grazing lands. Thus, you 
will readily see that the greater part 
of the land in the state is suitable 
for nothing except grazing. It is 
the use of these grazing lands that 
interests us today. 

We have in the State of Utah, 
1,700,000 sheep which feed upon 
these vast areas; for summer they 
graze in the forests, private and pub- 
lic lands, and in the winter they 
feed on the public domain. 

Each man who is a specialized 
livestock man has built his setup, 
bought his commensurate property 
upon the assumption and with the 
understanding from those who 
enacted and administered the law, 
that the forest permits would be- 
come permanent and dependable. In 
order that he might continue in the 
business, he has been forced to buy 
as commensurate property other 
lands to take care of his needs for 
spring and fall and in many cases 
to care for his stock during the win- 
ter, until he has now, for every dol- 
lar invested in sheep, from one to 
ten dollars invested in land and other 
property. This land is of use to him 
only insofar as he can take the for- 
age therefrom and convert it into 
meat. 

What will happen if the permits 
are reduced on which he depends 
for summer grazing? Most of the 
commensurate property which he 
has been forced to buy is only valu- 


able when used in connection with 
the higher ranges covered by forest 
permits, and will be reduced very 
much in value, and in some cases be 
rendered almost worthless. 


To my mind, this becomes in 
reality a confiscation of property. 
It is the permits we have which make 
it possible for us to own these pri- 
vate lands and pay taxes on them, 
for into the assessed valuation of 
these dependent lands has been writ- 
ten the value of range rights, even 
though it is not specifically men- 
tioned. It is the taxes of the state 
which support the institutions of 
the state and thus if values are re- 
duced, taxes will have to be reduced 
also and the institutions of the state 
as well as individuals themselves 
will suffer as a result of this reduc- 
<*> ~* 

Our friends of the Forest Depart- 
ment tell us it is necessary to reduce 
the present permits in order to give 
the other fellow a chance to get one. 
In the Use Books furnished us, as 
well as by word of mouth of those 
interpreting said Use Books, we were 
assured that the livestock industry 
would be encouraged to become a 
permanent, stable industry. How- 
ever, now we are told it is neces- 
sary to reduce permits in order to 
give others a chance to obtain them. 
I wonder what these same men, who 
have not sought permits in the past 
but who are now clamoring for 
them, would think if someone 
would say to them, “Now that all 
of the land has been homesteaded 
that is worth-while, we will take part 
of your farm or we will take the 
water with which you irrigate your 
land to give to someone else.” Or 


what would the merchant think if 
one would say to him, “I shall have 
to take part of your business for 


» 


your neighbor.‘“S Or to the home 
owner, “I want a part of your home 
for your fellow.” If you look at 
this matter fairly you will see that 
the same principle is involved. Most. 
of the permittees of today have 
spent hard-earned money for per- 
mits and commensurate property to 
continue in the livestock business. 
Very few if any are the original per- 
mittees. 

Let us look into the future, if 
you please. If you will do so with- 
out bias, the most socialistic person 
(and the proposed policy is socialis- 
tic) will be forced to admit there 
will come a time when our forests, 
as well as our public domain, will 
be fully stocked. Why not admit 
the fact as it stands today that 
these lands are fully stocked—that 
our officials know they are fully 
stocked? 

Why should we follow a course 
that has been followed in the past, 
of reducing the permit to an un- 
economic unit? All know that 
small bunches of sheep cannot be 
run economically. Why should the 
forests encourage people who are 
not and never will be livestock men, 
to go into a business they know 
nothing about and eventually force 
the person from whom the right 
was taken away, to buy the stock 
back in order to save himself as 
well as help the fellow who thought 
he could run a few head of sheep 
profitably, from losing all that he 
had? 

The livestock dependent upon 
these ranges consumes 60 per cent 
of the products of the farms now. 
If they had to depend on the farms 
for the remainder of their feed, 
sheep would be reduced one half at 
least. Why not let the man who is 
a trained farmer and who makes 
that a business, farm instead of en- 
couraging him to go into a business 
where he will, in all probability, 
lose his sheep as well as his farm, as 
many have done in the past? Let 
the fellow who is by nature as well 
as by training a sheepman, run his 
flocks, instead of destroying both 
lines of industry. 


(Continued to page 38) 





Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


Chicago 


BARLY May found the lamb mar- 


ket in somewhat improved 
technical position, after a month of 
constant price pounding to the tune 
of an unsatisfactory dressed trade, 
especially along the Atlantic sea- 
board where the bulk of the prod- 
uct finds a final repository. Buyers 
pushed prices back to the low level 
of the season when approximately 
100,000 head reported on Monday, 
April 15, at all markets east and west 
of Chicago. Selling drives facili- 
tated a clearance, but at low prices, 
the only basis on which non-eaters 
could be interested. April slaughter 
was heavy as every recovery of 25 
cents per hundred filled market 
hoppers. Colorado and Nebraska 
spilled lambs persistently in a stren- 
uous effort to make way for Cali- 
fornias and Southerns. Feed lots 
near Chicago were also drawn on, 
Michigan and Indiana holding “late 
feeds” in the hope of revival, and to 
take off wool. 

By the end of April the final run 
of winter fed lambs from the trans- 
Missouri area was in sight, although 
the visible supply at that stage was 
sufficient to last two weeks. For- 
tunately, California repressed its 
loading impulse, packers with heavy 
contracts in that quarter taking that 
means of avoiding congestion. With 
the old crop of fed lambs out of the 
way decks will be cleared for a new 
deal in springers from California, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. Missouri 
will have a short crop this year, 
owing to the 1934 drouth, corn 
belters will not be ready until 
August, and when approximately 
75,000 old croppers in Indiana and 
Michigan have been cleared, selling 
pressure will relax. 

Late in April a considerable num- 
ber of old crop wool lambs, lacking 
finish, descended on the market to 
sell in the $7 to $8 range. Many had 


weight but lacked finish, having 
been on short rations. The Colorado 
run carried many $7.75 to $8 lambs 
of this type, compared with $8.25 to 
$8.50 for finished stock. 


April developed a somewhat 
choppy market. On one occasion 
the top worked up to $8.75, only to 
flop to $8.25, fluctuations of 25 to 
50 cents per hundred being the rule. 
However, the trade developed ac- 
tion, matinee sessions being rare and 
the bulk of the crop being frequent- 
ly cleaned up by noon. Opening the 
month with an $8.35 top, this price 
fluctuated between $8.25 and $8.60 
during the major part of the month, 
$7.75 to $8.50 taking the bulk of 
the crop. Shorn lambs reached 
$7.85, the bulk selling at $7 to 
$7.60, or about $1 below compar- 
able grades of wool lambs. Not 
enough yearlings or wethers arrived 
to make a market. Wooled ewes sold 
mainly at $4 to $5; shorn ewes $3 
to $4. 

The first California spring lambs, 
averaging 97 pounds, realized $8.85 
the first week. Around Easter any- 
where from $12 to $15 was paid for 
native springers, but after that event 
prices dropped $2 to $3 per hundred. 
A string of Harry Farr’s Colorado 
springers, weighing 76 to 79 pounds, 
sold at $10.50. 

Despite high prices for other 
meats, stepping up lamb values was 
impossible. During the entire month 
of April wholesale cost of dressed 
lambs was in a rut and, violating 
the rule, held well below that of 
beef and pork. No other, or more 
plausible reason can be assigned than 
that supply constantly exceeded 
legitimate or regular demand; de- 
veloping new buyers was difficult, 
possible only at the expense of price. 
The line between scarcity and pleni- 
tude is finely drawn, merely a slight 
excess in the case of lamb clogging 
distributive channels. A clearance 
was effected only by shading prices 


sufficiently to push the product. 


Normally lamb figures in the role 
of highest cost meat; on this occa- 
sion with the exception of veal it 
trailed. Dressed beef carcasses whole- 
saled at $12.50 to $20 per hundred 
compared with $9 to $11.50 a year 
ago; lamb carcasses wholesaled at 
$12.50 to $16, compared with $17 
to $20 at the corresponding period 
of 1934. Fresh pork cuts wholesaled 
at $19 to $22 against $12 to $144 
year ago. Under these circumstances 
lamb should have earned more 
money. 

From the dressed market came 
constant complaint of excess supply, 
prices varying sharply under in- 
crease, or relaxation of selling pres- 
sure. Common and medium grade 
carcasses went as low as $9 when 
forced week-end cleanups were nec- 
essary. Genuine spring lamb, of 
which there was little, realized any- 
where from $17 to $23. 

So far as feeders were concerned, 
the month was a disappointment. 
Many held on in the elusive hope 
of a high late market only to dis- 
cover that others had pursued the 
same policy. Farm feeders took the 
short end of the loss; operators on 
an extensive scale were hit hard, 
gains costing double the price real- 
ized. Cattle feeders piled up phe- 
nomenal, if not unprecedented prof- 
its, not excepting wartime, while 
most lamb feeders were under the 
necessity of buying red ink. A con- 
spicuous disaster was in the sphere 
of contract feeding, an experience 
that will prompt western breeders 
to exercise more care in placing 
lambs in the corn belt hereafter. 
This year they played a blind game 
in many instances. 

Packer purchasing on the Paci- 
fic Coast was another “boner.” A 
few contracts were made at $10.50; 
the bulk cost around $8.50, result- 
ing in loss equivalent to running ex- 
pense. Had the Pacific Coast crop 
been permitted to move in larger 
numbers during April, a veritable 
debacle would have been precipitat- 
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ed, as consumptive demand would 
not have absorbed the product. As 
it is Californias will lap into the 
southern season. This year they 
came heavier than usual and with 
increased numbers will insure heav- 
ier tonnage. 

Packer feeding was in early and 
proved unremunerative. Evidently 
processors have no legitimate place 
in the sphere of production. When 
they do invade it they invariably 
ride for a fall. In 1933 certain pack- 
ers put out an army of steers on 
feeding contracts, to nurse red-eyed 
regret in the finality of the opera- 
tion. Had they centered on cattle 
during the past winter, letting the 
lamb deal severely alone, they could 
have recouped cattle losses in 1933. 
After all, the fascination of the 
feeding game is much the same as 
with poker, an uncertain draw. 

This has been a season wholly de- 
void of high lights in the lamb mar- 
ket. Somewhat enigmatical is the 
fact that on one day in April top 
cattle sold at $15.85; hogs, tax in- 


cluded, at $11.25; wooled lambs at 
$8.50. No precedent exists for this, 
nor can any logical explanation be 
advanced except that current beef 
and pork supply was far below nor- 
mal, especially from a tonnage 
standpoint while that of lamb was 
heavy, a large percentage of the 
crop going to killers at 90 to 100 
pounds and even more. A low wool 
market may also be requisitioned in 
any apology framed for action by 
the winter lamb market. 

Seven market receipts are no 
longer a gauge of lamb supply as 
they seek the butcher in so many 
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directions. A 20-market tabulation 
for the first four months of 1935 
figures 4,978,000, compared with 
4,795,000 during the same period of 
1934, but in 1933 these markets. 
handled 5,697,000 and in 1932, 6,- 
544,000. Possibly purchaser buying 
power is at fault, but the manner 
in which higher cost beef sold im- 
pairs that hypothesis. Chicago 
handled 320,000 in April against 
230,000 last year and 1,230,000 dur- 
ing the first four months instead 
of 100,020,000 last year. All the 
supply statistics available reveal 
abundance. 
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HAMPSHIRE RANGE RAMS 
| Have For Sale 
400 YEARLING HAMPSHIRE RANGE RAISED RAMS 
Now in the buck herd. All from registered range raised parents. These 
rams were well wintered and will give good service on any range. 


S. W. McCLURE, Bliss, Idaho 
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Your profits will increase 
by using Madsen’s Register- 
ed Sheep. They are leaders 
the world over, 


Every ewe in our flock is 
registered. Be sure you get 


this kind of breeding when 
you buy. 


USE THE BEST, 
USE MADSEN’S. 


Stud Rams 





Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 


Madsen 


— 


Type @: 


First Prize Winner and Grand Champion at 
Ogden Stock Show—1934 and 1935. 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


For 1935 we have a large 
number of big, smooth Reg- 
istered Rambouillet Rams. 
Also a fine lot of big Lincoln- 
Rambouillet Crossbreds. All 
big fine yearlings. Have 
some splendid breeding ewes 
for sale. 


Special Price for Early 


Delivery on Rams. 
Single or Carload Lots. 


Range Rams 
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THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If You Want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


C. Broughton, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec-y-Treas, 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 











ROMNEY SHEEP UNEXCELLED 
FOR RANGE CROSS BREEDING 


Low set—Blocky—with wool of 
excellent length and quality. 


Write for list of Breeders 


American Romney Breeders Assn. 
200 Dairy Bldg., 0. S. C. 
CORVALLIS, ORE. 














In England— 


At the December 1934 Fat Stock 
Show, Birmingham, the Champion pen 
went to pure bred Hampshire ewe 
lambs from the Clifton-Brown flock. 
Six pens competed for this honor. First 
three places on pens of cross-bred 
wethers went to lambs of a Hampshire 
cross. 


In America— 


At the 1934 Los Angeles Fat Stock 
Show, first prize on carlot fat lambs 
went to Hampshire cross-bred lambs. 
At the recent Ogden Show, two out of 
first three places, carlot fat lambs, 
won by Hampshire cross-bred lambs, 
and reported as under closest competi- 
tion in the 16 years of the Ogden Show, 


Let— 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Send you booklet and breeders’ list. 


Address: Helen Tyler Belote, 
Acting Secretary 
72 Woodland Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
President, MacMillan Hoopes, 
Wilmington, Delaware 




















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS: 


For Sale by the National Wool Grower 

509 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool......$3.00 

Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management 4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 

Plants 5.00 
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.Indications point to ample lamb 
supplies during May and June as 


Californias, Kentuckys, Tennessees 


and Missouris will be cashed during 
that period. The crop of springers 
in the corn belt will not move until 
August; thereafter they will be nu- 
merous, as reduced hog herds under 
the government plan exerted a stim- 
ulating influence on lamb produc- 
tion. Late in April the writer took 
a four-day jaunt through northern 
Illinois, southern Wisconsin, and 
eastern Iowa to find a landscape ani- 
mated with small farm flocks and a 
large percentage of lambs. Grass is 
luxuriant and they will go to mar- 
ket fat to furnish keen competition 
with westerns. The corn-hog pro- 
gram has been more effective in 
stimulating sheep husbandry than 
the combined effort of thousands of 
agricultural extension workers dur- 
ing the past decade. What the na- 
tive industry needs is increased small 
town and farm lamb cqnsumption. 
Crowded into regular market chan- 
nels, results will be serious, and to 
go into such channels they have only 
to find the interior packer outlet. 


J. E. Poole. 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for April were 148,- 
797 compared with 125,291 

last month and 14,999 more than 
April last year. Colorado and Ne- 
braska feed lots contributed the 
bulk of the month’s supply, north- 
ern Colorado and the Arkansas Val- 
ley furnishing 54,798 head and the 
Scottsbluff district of Nebraska 37,- 
617; around 17,000 head came from 
Kansas and Oklahoma pastures; and 
6,100 from California and Arizona. 
The top on fed lambs ranged 
from $7.90 to $8.60 during the 
month, with the average around 
$8.25. Compared with a month ago 
values show little change, top wool 
lambs selling at $8.05 with the bulk 
$7.65@8.00 on the extreme close. 
Best clips brought $6.90 on the 
close, compared with $6.75 a month 
ago and $7.35 at the high time. 
While spring lambs were scarce, 
values are around 50 cents lower for 


the period. California springers sold 
at $9.25 early in the month, but 
$8.50 was quoted as an outside price 
on the close. Other Californias and 
Arizonas sold $8.50@8.75. 

Aged sheep were comparatively 
scarce and the market closes lower 
than a month ago. A few wooled 
ewes sold up to $4.50 on late days, 
but bulk offerings were clips, with 
better grades $3.25@3.75. Clipped 
yearlings were quoted around $6.00, 
two-year-olds around $5.00 and old 
wethers $4.00(@4.50. 


H. H. Madden. 


Kansas City 


REGARDLESS of several feeble 
rallies the April lamb market 
closed with a 25-cent net loss and 
in the lowest position of the season. 
At times during the month it looked 
as if buying power were beginning 
to appear, but each time this was 
in evidence liberal direct-to-packer 
movements were uncovered and de- 
mand fell off. The close association 
of packer directs and slumps in 
prices supplied convincing proof of 
the effects of directs on market 
prices. To all appearances the dress- 
ed meat moved into consuming 
channels in normal volume. There 
were no gluts on the market but the 
selling side had to exert its full re- 
sistance to prevent further declines. 
April started with best wool 
lambs selling at $8 and closed with 
the top at $7.75. The top price for 
the month $8.35 was paid the 23rd 
and 24th. On ten days the top was 
$8.25 and on four days it was below 
$8. Shorn lambs sold as high as 
$7.50 but the close was at $6.75. 
Culls and low grade offerings were 
in evidence throughout the month, 
in fact one of the predominating 
features was the clean-up character 
of the run. In many instances win- 
ter fed lambs carried yearling 2ges 
and weights. After the middle of 
the month more shorn than wool 
lambs were offered and on the c'ose, 
outside of springs, practically the 
entire run was out of fleece. On 
the close shorn lambs brought $6 











to $6.75, or around 75 to 90 cents 
under the high point of the month. 

Spring lambs broke 75 cents to 
$1. The extreme top for the month 
was $10.25 on lightweight native 
springs and $9.25 on Arizona and 
California new crop lambs. On the 
close Arizonas brought $8 to $8.35 
and lightweight natives, $8.50 to 
$9.25. However, Arizona lambs 
made up the bulk of the new crop 
offerings and most of them cashed 
at $8.50 to $8.85. Weights in both 
new and old crop lambs were usual- 
ly heavy. Fleeces were saturated 
with dust. 

There is one angle in the general 
situation that winter feeders should 
keep in mind, namely: Arizona and 
California put a liberal supply of 
new crop lambs on the market 
weighing 80 to 90 pounds before 
winter feeders had sold out their 
lambs. In other words the question 
arises as to whether winter feeders 
will have to speed up their mar- 
keting period or the early lamb 
states breed for a later lambing 
period. It has not been many years 
since first lambs from Arizona and 
California weighed 50 to 60 pounds 
in April. This year they weighed 
75 to 90 pounds. The overlapping 
of old crop fed lambs and the new 
crop offerings on the market could 
be eliminated, to some extent, by 
winter feeders’ marketing earlier. Of 
course this was an unusual winter 
in Arizona and California and like- 
wise winter feeders were confronted 
with an unusual feed situation that 
caused them to anticipate a high 
market late in the season. Instead, 
January uncovered the high point 
of the season. 

April practically cleared lots of 
winter fed lambs and from now on 
new crop offerings will have an open 
market. It will be June or later be- 
fore many native spring lambs will 
be available as the season in this im- 
mediate territory is late. More than 
60 per cent of the Arizona lambs 
have been shipped, leaving Califor- 
nia the principal supply source for 
May. 

The bulk of the fed wool ewes 
offered in April sold at $4.75 to 
$5.25, but not many were available. 
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The latter part of the month shorn 
ewes brought $3.75 to $4.35. Very 
few straight yearlings arrived but 
there were plenty of offerings that 
were classed as lambs that carried 
full yearling markings. Since breed- 
ing and lambing periods have been 
advanced in practically all areas of 
the United States in recent years it 
is within the realm of the possible 
that lamb and yearling classifications 
may be made to correspond to the 
calendar periods rather than to one 
that permits a lamb to roll up 18 
to 20 months of age before it is 
classed as a yearling. June now is 
the month in which old crop lambs 
officially become yearlings. 

April receipts were 219,765, an 
increase of 36,357 over April 1934 
and the largest supply in any month 
so far this year. In the four months 
arrivals were 566,340, compared 
with 594,750 in the first four 
months of 1934, a decrease of 28,- 
410. 

C. M. Pipkin 


Omaha 


WHATEVER hopes producers 

and feeders of lambs may have 
had for improvement in their divi- 
sion of the livestock trade vanished 
under the influence of sluggish and 
unsatisfactory markets during April. 
Demand was more or less indifferent 
except for a short-lived pre-Easter 
flurry. After fluctuating in a nar- 
row range for the greater part of 
the month, prices locally were 10@ 
25 cents higher than at the end of 
March. Looked for betterment 
when Lenten restrictions were eased 
failed to materialize. Instead of 
rallying after the religious holiday, 
dressed markets worked in the op- 
posite direction. The only saving 
factor to the live market from a 
local standpoint was fairly broad 
order demand, which absorbed a 
good percentage of the supply at 
times, although lacking breadth to- 
ward the month end. 

Visions of $10 for fed woolskins 
before the season ended faded as the 
end of the movement came in sight. 
Shipments were heavy and a survey 
on April 20 indicated that there 





WANTED 
SHEEP FOREMAN 


To run around seven’ thousand 
breeding ewes; must be young, edu- 
cated and thoroughly experienced in 
shed and range lambing, winter feed- 
ing, and grazing in National Forest. 

A man capable of taking full 
charge of both sheep and men and not 
afraid of work; $100 and board to 
start, and raise according to results. 
This is a permanent position to right 
man, with good prospects for future. 
Answer in own handwriting, stating 
experience, age and enclose only copies 
of references, as references will not 
be returned. 


W. U. SANDERSON 
Madras, Oregon 














AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION 


(Incorporated in 1915 under Laws of Wyoming) 
Membership Fees—$10; Registration Fees—50c 
The best combination lamb and wool pro- 
ducing breed. Established for 65 years. All 
foundation stock from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian certified flocks. 
President—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 
7 a L. Crane, Santa Rosa, 
alif. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dorothy B. Swain, 220 
East Pershing Blvd., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
DIRECTORS 

J. D. Harper—Dixon, California 
J. H. King—Laramie, Wyoming 
R. W. Phillips—McMinnville, Oregon 
S. S. Wheeler—Laramie, Wyoming 
For history of the breed, list of members, 
rules and pedigree blanks address the secretary 














MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders . 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 














The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 317,697 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00. 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 
President—Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio. 
Secretary-Treastrer — Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 

Marysville, Ohio. 


DIRECTORS 


W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
J. W. Owens Ozona, Texas 














W. D. Candland Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Joseph H. King........................ Laramie Wyoming 
DRGER WOME cskikdtnka Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 
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We Take Pleasure In 


Announcing 


That 


Mr. L. U. 


Formerly Sales Manager of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation has become 
a member of our firm, and will have gen- 


eral charge of our grease wool operations. 
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Munro, Kincaid & Company, Inc. 


EDGHEILL 








Boston, Mass. 














SPN Rape VPS 
‘SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


67 W. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 
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YOUR Um POCKETBOOK, 


he s10 to $20 on Mueller lifetime ] 
saddles. Quality harness, hats, chaps, 
belts, bridles, etc. 


FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE & HARNESS FACTORY 








American Suffolk Sheep Society 
Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Only Organization in the United 
States whose sole object is the Promo- 
tion and Registration of the Suffolk 
Breed of Sheep. 


Officers and Members of Advertising 
Committee 


S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah, President 

Geo. B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah, Vice 
President 

Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, Secretary 

W. S. Hatch, Pocatello, Idaho 

Frank Hudson, Jr., Lander, Wyo. 

Farrel Carter, Nephi, Utah 

Leroy Ostler, Nephi, Utah 


Ewes sired by Suffolk Rams Produce More Frank Hatch, Woods Cross, Utah 
Pounds of Lamp Per Ewe than those bred Tracy Hess, Farmington, Utah 


© any other breed. 


Register with Our Society and Help Promote This Most Popular Breed 








were but 170,000 lambs left jp 
western feed lots, 35,000 of them 
were in the Scottsbluff district, the 
principal contributor to the Omaha 
market. The foregoing figures were 
more or less misleading, however, a; 
a fairly large percentage of lambs 
from the Valley were moved to feed 
lots adjacent to Omaha to be shorn 
and finished out and remained 4; 
part of the potential supply. A 
much larger share of lambs from 
that region are being marketed in 
the wool this season than last when 
the price situation was more favor- 
able. Quality of fed offerings as a 
rule was good, although there was 
a fair percentage of lambs lacking 
finish. Woolskins showed the effect 
of ticks and warm: weather, and 
were making poor gains as the 
month waned. There was a ten- 
dency toward weight, and over- 
heavy lambs were discriminated 
against whenever supplies were lib- 
eral enough to warrant such a pro- 
cedure. Clipped lambs sold at a dol- 
lar differential under woolskins. 

Although receipts of 157,255 
head were slightly larger than those 
in the preceding April, they were 
otherwise the smallest for the fourth 
month of any year since 1922. Fed 
wooled lambs sold in an $8(@8.25 
range, a good part of the month, 
although the top reached $8.35 to 
$8.50 on occasion, while a single 
load sold to a shipper at an extreme 
top of $8.60. Fed shorn lambs, 
which were marketed in steadily in- 
creasing numbers, bulked at $7@ 
7.25, with a scattering up to $7.50 
at the best time. In the final ses- 
sion, fed wooled lambs sold at $7.65 
(@8.05, while clipped lambs brought 
$6.90@7.00, with plain kinds down 
to $6.35. 

A tardy Easter and a short native 
crop slowed up movement of spring 
lambs. Receipts were considerably 
lighter than in the previous season 
and prices were sharply lower. Buy- 
ing for Easter boosted prices to 
$10.10 sparingly, but at the month 
end new crop lambs from the corn 
belt sold at $9 downward. Last year 
native lambs for Easter sold up to 
$11.25. The first California spring 
lambs arrived on closing days of the 
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month. Three of the first loads, 
averaging 79 pounds, sold at $8.65, 
against $10.40 for the first Califor- 
nias last year, which averaged 75 
pounds. ‘Twelve loads in all were 
received, the balance selling at $8.25 
@8.50 and averaging from 79 to 86 
pounds. 

Interest in shearing lambs was 
fairly well sustained despite the un- 
certain fat lamb market, although 
there was an undercurrent of weak- 
ness in final sessions. Prices in that 
division at the month end were 25@ 
40 cents higher than at the end of 
March. Demand was none too vig- 
orous, but movement was fairly ex- 
tensive, mostly in a $7@7.50 range, 
although more desirable kinds sold 
up to $7.75. Plainer kinds ranged 
down to $6.50. Few straight feeders 
were available, choice fleshy kinds 
being quoted up to $6.50. 

Fat ewes met slack demand and 
prices slumped a half dollar during 
the month, even though supplies 
were extremely light. Bulk of late 
month sales were at $4.25 down- 
ward, although choice lights were 
quoted up to $4.50. Shorn ewes sold 
at $2@3.50. 

H. F. Lee 





CALIFORNIA LAMB 
SHIPMENTS 


‘THE total movement of spring 

lambs out of California up to 
May 4 was 1491 single decks or 200,- 
154 head, which is 52,000 head be- 
low shipments up to this date last 
year. Up to May 5, 1934, about 
1,722 single decks or 252,318 head 
had moved. 

A heavy rain in the Sacramento 
Valley the last week in April re- 
tarded eastward shipments, and some 
disagreement arose between shippers 
and buyers over the probable mois- 
ture content of the wet fleeces. In 
some instances as much as seven 
pounds was agreed upon as the 
weight to be deducted where fleeces 
were thoroughly soaked. 

Some larger packers are reported 
to be renewing their contracting of 
California lambs for May 15 de- 
livery, $7.50 being a top figure for 
such contracts made in the upper 
Sacramento Valley. 





Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market and Home of 
National Ram Sale 


GATEWAY TO COAST AND EASTERN MARKETS 























Real Help 


on the Farm 





YOUR TIME is valuable this period 
of the year. 


When you need supplies or repair parts 
from town in a hurry, if you want the 
weather reports, prices or information 
of any kind, the telephone gets things 
done now. 


In emergencies, you can always get in 
touch with neighbors quickly by tele. 
phone. 


If you are without 
a telephone now, why 
not order service today? 



































FRANKLIN 


VACCINES 
and SUPPLIES 


Ovime Mixed Infection Bacterin we « for SHEEP 
eer the treatment of complicated joa é .< 
cases occurring with hemorrhagic septicemia ates . . 
with secondary infections. = 
This bacterin is steadily coming into wide use by 
western sheepmen. Many report the complete stop- 
ping of death losses upon vaccinating flocks. 


The Mixed Infection Bacterin is preferred for cases of FE 


- oe m A - RANKLIN Drench Powder is effective for expelling both the stomach 
sickness where there is difficulty in diagnosing the trouble. 


worms and tapeworms. In addition tothe copper te nicotine 
sulphate, it contains other medicinal ingredients that help expel the killed 
i e = e worms and heal the lacerated linings of the intestines. Water only need 
Also Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia bedded wthe powder. tlm. 
B ra d F. li H mz. so-onees pecs will ee 5 gallons of mr ie Te is 

nk = for 320 doses for mature ep or goats, or 640 doses for 
acterin Rg — igs — ids. Price $4.50. 10-oz. package, 160 mature animals or 320 young, $2.40. 


rhagic Septicemia Aégéressin Protect Your Sheep from Theft with Nose Brand 


i i i i i RANKLIN Brand-em-ol is a chemical branding liquid that makes a 
The latter is effective for paren and is extensively Fenn lasting brand without heat. Very i: apes and easy to a) 


used for immunizing at time of shipping. Half pint 75c, pint $1.25, quart $2.25. Send for the Brand-em-ol booklet. tt 
O.M.FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. **i 02S afte" 
ret aeeneaeeeiieeeeel die 
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A\PPROVED and used by 
progressive sheepmen every- 
where. Brands wet sheep as 
effectively as dry. Stays on in 
all kinds of weather. Posi- 
tively does not mat or harm 
ec 12s res. 


BRANDS 
MORE 
SHEEP 
Per 
cy-V a me), 


: Brandin 


Liquid 


AINE 
ON 
SCOURS 
OUT 
Or direct from 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 
1908 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


> o] 
Ask your dealer. 
Stock Carrted at 


Salt jee City 
C. F. Wiggs, 224 8. W. Temple St. 


Portland, Ore. - Manning Wrhse. Co. 








BLANKETS 
BATTING-ROB ES 


ond oa, ——. Made from your own wool 
zee have » a4 = sifu "crestions, 


FREE BLANKETS 


To our customers each month . . 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS “132. countieon Ss ersee 
WEST UNITY, OHiO 








Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 
With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 


San Antonio,Tex. - Merchants Trans.Co. 
San Francisco - San Francisco Wrhse.Co. 











Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer's 

Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Cole. 


Hotel Utah 


Salt Lake City 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 








“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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“Practice What You 


Preach” 


To the Editor: 


| looking at the group picture 

of five distinguished wool men 
on page 5 of your February issue, I 
think there is only one, or perhaps 
two men in the group with wool 
shirts on, and they are the visitors 
from Australia. 

We have the same thing down 
here in West Texas, the greatest 
sheep country in these United 
States: not more than one sheepman 
in a dozen wears what he raises, and 
yet they are asking for money to 
promote the use of wool—by the 
other fellow. Yes, teach them to 
wear woolen goods. 

Last January I was going to cele- 
brate my fortieth marriage anniver- 
sary, and I wanted a new wool shirt 
to dress up in. I had to walk like a 
sheep herder to find it*in San An- 
gelo. I visited seven dry goods 
stores in four city blocks before I 
found a wool shirt to fit me. Four 
of the stores didn’t handle wool 
shirts at all. ““No demand for them,” 
they said. The three other stores car- 
ried only a limited stock, for they 
had very few calls for wool shirts. 

A sheepman certainly should wear 
what he raises and practice what he 
preaches. There’s nothing nicer, 
better, or warmer for wear eight 
months of the year than a light wool 
shirt with a turned-down collar, 
which will cost you from $2.50 to 
$3.50. What’s the price of a cot- 
ton shirt? I don’t know—I wear 
’em only in the summer. 

We have the same method of pro- 
cedure among goat men, the mohair 
raisers. They want the other fellow 
to buy mohair goods, to have cars 
upholstered in mohair, wear Palm 
Beach suits, when they don’t de- 
mand mohair in their own cars or 
wear clothes made of mohair them- 
selves. 

I see from the fashions that they 
are substituting rubber for wool in 
up-to-date bathing suits. And I am 
guessing that the sheepmen’s wives 
and daughters will dress up in rub- 
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ber when they visit the beaches, as 
they see so much “old wool” on the 
sheeps’ backs in our ranching coun- 
try. I’ve heard of a farmer in East 
Texas starving for bread when he 
had a crib full of corn—‘“he just 
couldn’t eat corn bread.” 


B. M. Halbert 


Sonora, Texas 





New Farmers’ Bulletin on 


Anthrax 


ITH the coming of warm 

weather when there is increas- 
ing danger of anthrax, especially in 
certain “‘anthrax districts,” the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture calls 
attention to the best means of pre- 
venting losses from this dangerous 
and frequently fatal malady. The 
available biologics for the preven- 
tion and treatment of the disease 
are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 
1736-F, Anthrax, which has just 
been issued and supersedes a former 
bulletin under the same name. 

The Department also warns live- 
stock owners against trying to diag- 
nose the disease by opening the car- 
cass of an animal that is suspected 
to have died of anthrax. Such a 
practice is dangerous to the person 
making the examination and may 
also permit anthrax infection to 
spread. If anthrax is suspected, the 
cause of death should be determined 
by a qualified veterinarian, who 
knows how to take the necessary 
precautions against infecting him- 
self and the premises should an 
autopsy be needed. If anthrax is 
found a veterinarian is better fitted 
to direct procedures for controlling 
the outbreak. 

The control of anthrax is of major 
concern to the livestock industry 
and consists largely in the prompt 
disposal of carcasses by cremation 
or deep burial, by preventive vacci- 
nation, and, wherever practicable, 
by the fencing of badly infected 
lands and water holes so as to make 
them inaccessible to livestock. Rov- 
ing dogs, carrion-eating birds, and 
flies should be controlled so far as 
possible. When the course of the dis- 
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ease is not too rapid, antianthrax 
serum has a specific curative effect, 
but, so far as known, no other treat- 
ment is effective. 

Cattle, horses, and sheep are most 
commonly affected and show a high 
death rate. Hogs also acquire the 
disease but usually in the chronic 
form from which they frequently 
recover. The infection spreads prin- 
cipally in the feed and water, but 
the germ may also gain entrance 
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through the skin and respiratory 
tract. Man also is susceptible and 
infection frequently results in death. 

For the proper control of anthrax 
livestock men should cooperate fully 
with the local veterinarian and live- 
stock sanitary officials who are 
charged with the responsibility of 
controlling diseases of livestock. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1736-F may be 
bought for 5 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 








Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


No wool has been sold or con- 
signed so far. 

I control the coyotes around here. 
This winter I killed 46; last year 43. 
I can make more out of the coyotes 
than the other kind of stock. 


Arthur H. Bentley 


WYOMING 


Bad weather has prevailed. Tem- 
peratures were mostly below nor- 
mal, and when they were above at 
times the land was too dry for 
grass growth, especially east of the 
mountains. Livestock have con- 
tinued poor for the want of feed 
and forage, and calves and lambs are 
mostly weak. Then came an excep- 
tionally deep snow storm lasting 
through much of the closing week, 
causing much suffering and some 
losses among livestock. However, 
this moisture will go far toward 
temporarily relieving the drouth, 
especially in eastern counties. 


Afton 


Weather and feed conditions are 
bad (April 25). The snow has just 
gone from the range and the sheep 
have not been taken out yet. The 
summer range looks good. 

_ Thaven’t any figures on the lamb- 
ing done so far, but know that the 
yield is below normal. 

Nothing doing in wool yet. Last 
year we got 33 cents for our wool, 
but high-priced feed cut any profit 
we might have made. 


Trapping for coyotes has almost 
ceased here and they are getting the 
upper hand again. . 

Heber F. Burton 


‘Aladdin 


Grasshoppers ate all of the 1934 
feed in the territory west of Belle 
Fourche and northeast of Aladdin. 
All my sheep had to eat in the way 
of grazing this winter was grass a 
year old and leaves. The spring 
range will probably be good. There 
is about 3 inches of wet snow on it 
right now and all we need is some 
warm, growing weather to make 
good grass. 

This year nearly all the lambing 
here will be done during May. Ewes 
to lamb are about 10 per cent short 
in numbers compared to those on 
hand last year. 

There have been no transactions 
in wool yet. 

Trappers that sheepmen hire are 
keeping the coyotes down pretty 
well. 

Sheepmen that made a dollar last 
year spent it for feed, so we just 
have another year. ahead of us of 
living in hopes. 

A. D. Bunney 


Savagetown 


Old feed on the ranges was prac- 
tically gone before April 1. The new 
grass is coming along nicely (April 
27), with plenty of moisture to 
carry it for some time. Most of the 








HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner. 
Hardwood framed. Storm~roof. 





Shipped knocked 
down—easy to set up. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 


























PINE-TREL 


REPELS FLIES ---- HEALS WOUNDS 


Protect your animals from screw worm flies, wool 
maggots, blow flies and grub-in-the-head. PiNe-TREL 
will keep them away. 

Use Pine-trex after docking, castrating or dehorning. 
Stop losses. Protects 
the open sores from 
flies and infection, 
while it soothes and 
heals. 

Heals barbed wire 
cuts, horn gores, dog 
bites and wounds of 
every nature. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Sign and mail cou 
with 10 cents and a 
liberal sized can of 
Pine-tret will be sent 
you to try. 
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& American Turpentine & Tar Co., Ltd. 

& P. O. Box, 1256, New Orleans, La. 
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CONTROL ‘STOMACH WORMS 
SHEEP — ALSO FOR LARG 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOK WORMS 
IN HOGS AND OTHERLIVESTOCK 
Safe, easy to give, — in dose—Nema 
Capsules do a ar job without caus- 


ing ill drug eff w cost. 


FREES or illustrated 


orm Bulletins 
No. 650 and No. 661 
WRITE TO DESK 
Animal’ Industry Dept., 


Practical-Scientific-Helpful 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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“ALL IN ONE" CASTRATOR 


“It has its own teeth” 

The only Combination Castrator, Docker and 
Ear Marker on the market. 

Positive — Fast — Sanitary — Practical — 
Convenient — Simple and Sure. 

Costs you nothing if it is not what you want. 

Try the “ALL IN ONE” on your own lambs 
and you will not be without it. 

Guaranteed to please you. 

Price $10.00 at your dealer or direct postpaid 


W. H. BATCHLER & CO. 


Pale Pinto, Texas 














R, L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


I D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


BODINE 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 




















reservoirs have been filled. Range 
conditions generally look much 
more favorable than for a number 
of years. 

Winter losses have been light, due 
to the mild open winter and the 
fact that the government bought 
most of the old ewes under the 
drouth relief program. 

General lambing will start in 
about 12 or 14 days. Two or three 
outfits that have commenced al- 
ready report exceptionally good 
percentages. 

Shearing will start here about the 
first of June; haven’t lined up on 
prices for shearing yet. No wool 
has been sold or consigned at present. 

Coyotes are much more plentiful 
than in the past years, due, I sup- 
pose, to the depression and a short- 
age of federal and state funds to 
employ enough hunters and trap- 
pers to scour the country properly. 

Reductions in production costs 
have been slight, if any. - Taxes have 
been lowered, but leases have in- 
creased, at least the spring asking 


price. Earl Camblin 





Diseases of Sheep 


Circular 86—California Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


HIS bulletin discusses 41 of the 

principal diseases of sheep in a 
way particularly designed to help 
in the diagnosis of such diseases and 
in their prevention and control. 

The treatment of each disease in- 
cludes a quite complete description 
of the appearance of the animal af- 
fected, symptoms, etc., and sugges- 
tions for prevention and the remedy 
given, if there is one. For the use of 
veterinarians there is also added a 
technical description of the organ- 
isms causing the disease. 

Among the more common ills of 
lambs is that of stiffness. Two types 
of this trouble are discussed. Polyar- 
thritis, the technical name for what 
is commonly called “stiff lambs,” is 
an inflammation of the joints ap- 
pearing in young lambs from two or 
three weeks to several months of age. 
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The organism causing this disease 
usually enters through wounds 
caused by docking and castrating, 
and also sometimes through the 
navel. While there is apparently no 
specific remedy for this disease, the 
probability of infection can be great- 
ly lessened through proper sanita- 
tion of lambing sheds, corrals, etc. 

The other stiff lamb disease, some- 
times called white muscle disease, is 
a “noninfectious and non-contagious 
malady affecting young lambs from 
two to eight weeks of age.” In this 
affliction the stiffness occurs in the 
muscles instead of the joints. Its 
cause is not known and no very satis- 
factory remedy has been discovered, 
though some sheepmen claim that 
they have had good results by chang- 
ing the diet of the ewe that is feed- 
ing the lamb affected. 

Navel ill is another disease in 
which the symptoms include lame- 
ness and swelling of the joints. This 
is also an infectious disease where 
prevention is urged instead of rely- 
ing on treatment after the animal 
is stricken. The most effective 
preventative is that of the appli- 
cation of tincture of iodine to the 
navel cord by placing a bottle of 
this drug against the animal’s stom- 
ach and allowing the stump of the 
cord to enter-he container. 





Cutting Forest Grazing 
Permits—Where Does 
It Lead To? 


(Continued from page 29) 


There is another problem which 
we, as livestock men, must meet, and 
meet it squarely. That is the problem 
of wild life as a menace to livestock 
permits. On December 30, 1934, an 
article appeared in the Salt Lake 
Tribune over the name of Newell 
B. Cook, state fish and game com- 
missioner of Utah, said article being 
entitled “Economic Importance of 
Wild Game Realized as Sportsmen 
Swell Community Purses.” Mr. 


Cook stated there: 

One of the knottiest problems which has 
faced the Fish and Game Department in 
recent years is now nearing a logical solv- 
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tion. This is the matter of protection of 
nesting grounds for pheasants, quail, and the 
various upland birds. For many years cat- 
tle and sheep have been the unwitting 
enemies of game birds by eating the cover- 
age or trampling the nests. For many years 
the theory that livestock was more import- 
ant than game has permitted it to go on. 

Now, however, the real economic value of 
fish and game is beginning to be felt. The 
general business of a community is bettered 
by the amount of money spent directly or 
indirectly by sportsmen and those areas 
which have something to attract hunters or 
anglers are the places which profit by the 
money spent in quest of wild game or fish. 


You will see from this, by infer- 
ence at least, cattle and sheep are 
going to be put off the forest not 
only for big game but now in order 
that the nests of the beautiful pheas- 
ant and other upland birds will not 
be destroyed by the trampling hoofs 
of the innocent livestock. I wonder 
how much money comes to the 
treasury of the state to help run our 
institutions from big game and these 


beautiful birds. 


In the year 1919 we had on the 
national forests of Utah according 
to reports 12,700 deer, 504 elk, 811,- 
620 sheep. In 1933, fourteen years 
later, we have 74,650 deer, 3,216 
elk, and 724,105 sheep. Deer and 
elk have increased 600 per cent in 
that time while sheep have decreas- 
ed 11 per cent. Remember, game 
animals have no permit, no private 
lands on which any one pays taxes; 
no commensurate property to qual- 
ify them for permits, yet we are 
asked to cut down on our livestock 
in order to furnish feed on the for- 
est and on our private land as well, 
that people may have game to go 
into our forests to slaughter and 
kill. Wherein is the justice? 

If these people who are attempt- 
ing to destroy a basic industry, and 
an industry which helps materially 
towards sustaining the institutions 
of our state, wish to acquire land 
upon which to run game animals 
so they can hunt and kill, there are 
plenty of sheepmen who will be 
very glad to dispose of their prop- 
erty and quit the business. In this 
way the sheepman might be able to 
get back part of his money, and at 
the same time he will keep his prop- 
erty from being confiscated. The 
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sportsmen then can pay the taxes of 
the state. If this were the case I 
think you would hear a howl go up 
such as has never been heard before. 

* * * Tr is high time that we 
wake up when we are faced with 
from 10 to 25 per cent reduction to 
provide others with permits and care 
for wild life; not only deer and elk, 
but now the proposal is made to ex- 
clude livestock that birds may build 
their nests without being disturbed. 


We must continue to defend our 
rights and this we can best do by 
supporting our state and_ national 
organizations. These organizations 
are fighting our battles every day of 
the year. Let’s see to it that we 
give them our support. 
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Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City.................... 86 

Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City..................39 
PACKERS 

Armour & Co. Decasealel wocgutestes 2 

ae ee ee 40 





SADDLES AND HARNESS 


F’. Mueller S. and H. Co., 429 Mueller Bidg., 
Denver aasscuenae 
Stockman Farmer Co., 1631 Lawrence, Denvev........ 89 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer St., Denver..36 
SHEARING EQUIPMENT 
Cialomae TUOR CRTE increas vcscsrccssssesessevsessonees 1 
STOCK YARDS 

Chicago Union Stock Yards.................2.....scc00--:c000+2 
Denver Union Stock Yards..... 
Kansas City Stock Yards....... 
Omaha Union Stock Yards....... wid 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards..........0..2.0.....ccccccceeese+ 3 
WwooL 
Munro, Kincaid & Co., Inc., 11 Melcher St., 
Boston ......... ‘ ..B4 
National Wool Marketing Corporation Seseneatea 














Pacific Wool Growers...ccco-cccco--cccs-ssesss-ecccossseeevvesecesseeeeeeB9 
West Unity Woolen Mills, West Unity, Ohio............36 
BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio..............33 
American Corriedale, Cheyenne, Wyo..................... ..88 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich.................. siecala 


American Rambouillet, Marysvale, Ohio....... 
American Romney Breeders, Corvallis, Ore 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana......... ne 
Amerian Suffolk Sheep, Salt Lake City, Utah.......... 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm (J. K. Madsen) 
a. a) ae ndeesniiie 


HAMPSHIRES 
S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho...................... ; 
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AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of: 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 





aioe 





Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 
100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for details and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 




























Built for Hard Range Wear 


} COWBOY 


Hats Boots 
yg Shirts,Chaps 

Saddles,Spurs etc. 
. — best brands at the 


lowest prices. Don’t buy 
until you have seen xew 


4og—67 pages of just the thi 
every real stockman wants. 
Sent free to any address, 


STOCKMAN FARMER CO. 


1631 Lawrence Denyer, Colo. 








Marketing Western. 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 














SALT LAKE & 
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wise) 
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2 SIS IF. Pil gy? 


SALT-LA 





Tine flows on. Methods 
change. But truly fundamental ideas 
remain constant. 

Within the memory of living men the 
qualifications for good things, for a fresh 
egg, a first-class steer, a fine beefsteak, 
have not changed fundamentally, but, 
of course, scientific breeding and feed- 
ing have made improvements in all of 
these food products over the past fifty 
years. The good, productive farm of 
1934 would have been a good produc- 
tive farm in 1884. 

Consumers have always wanted 
good food. Farmers and ranchmen have 
produced it for them. Swift & Company 
was founded, and is in business today, 
because it has brought the producers’ 


THE NaTIONAL Woot Grower, May, 1935 


products and the consumer closer 
together. 

This company has grown because it 
served, because the need for it was deep 
rooted. In more than a half century its 
basic policies have not shifted. To main- 
tain an open market; to buy daily, com- 
petitively and for cash, the products of 
farm and range; to prepare these prod- 
ucts and pass them on to retailers in 
attractive form; to keep service charges 
low — these were and are the policies. 

The demand for good food, the neces- 
sity for open livestock and produce mar- 
kets, will continue. Swift & Company 
will endeavor to serve even more 
efficiently than in the past in bridging the 
gap between producer and consumer. 


Swift & Company 


Swift & Company’s profits from all sources have averaged only a 


fraction of a cent per pound over a period of years. 
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EAST MEETS WEST 
wer 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 
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Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
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road facilities in all directions and our modern equipment 
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OUTH OMAHA 
ERVICE 
ATISFIES 
HIPPERS 


COS 


UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


TO 


Lipp tte 4 ay 
~s Bake, Neg, 


THE 


Live Stock Market 
of the World 
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